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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The present issue continues the account of the 
annual meeting, with a special report of Committee 
Y dealing in some detail with a group of important 
questions of employment, salaries, promotion, and 
tenure as affected by the depression and recovery. 
The following report on Place and Function of Facul- 
ties in University Government is a preliminary re- 
port based on data thus far received by the Com- 
mittee. It is hoped that a considerable number of 
other institutions will send requested information 
for inclusion in the final report. Chairman Ryden’s 
report on the Organization and Conduct of Local 
Chapters is a very interesting recital of the first 
year’s experience in the systematic development of 
regional organization, bringing the aims and accom- 
plishments of the Association in a more vital way to 
the direct attention of members not attending the 
annual meeting. 

In the Notes from the Washington Office particu- 
lar attention may be called to the brief statement 
about the Committee on Freedom of Speech. The 
vital importance of the subject hardly needs em- 
phasis under existing conditions and it is hoped that 
the activities of our Committee in cooperation with 
others may become increasingly influential. 

The April Bulletin is expected to contain addi- 
tional reports on Cooperation with Latin American 
Universities, International Relations, and Economic 
Condition of the Profession; also Professor W. W. 
Cook’s address on academic freedom at the Beloit 
regional conference of the Association of American 
Colleges. 
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ANNUAL MEETING REPORTS 


EMPLOYMENT, SALARIES, PROMOTION, AND TENURE 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION: PRESENT PRACTICES 


A SPECIAL REPORT BY THE COMMITTEE ON EFFECT OF DEPRESSION 
AND RECOVERY ON HIGHER EDUCATION! 


In the 1934 edition of the Educational Directory, issued by the United 
States Office of Education, 1465 institutions of higher learning were 
listed. Elimination of territorial institutions, Negro institutions, inde- 
pendent professional schools, normal schools, and junior colleges leaves 
a balance of 752 colleges, universities, and teachers’ colleges. This 
group may be said to constitute the core of higher education in the 
United States; these are the institutions in which the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors is primarily interested and from which it 
derives its membership and strength. 

On the campuses of these institutions are thousands of men and 
women who as teachers are the indispensable factor in higher education. 
The welfare and achievement of the higher educational institutions 
will not evolve far beyond the general welfare and achievement of the 
faculties. This simple truism has drawn Committee Y into its present 
studies. 

What conditions have prevailed with respect to staff during the years 
since 1930-31? The search for the full answer would carry the Com- 
mittee into many phases of academic life. The discussion here is limited 
to matters pertaining to employment, salary, promotion, and appointment. 
How have these, and the policies governing them, been affected ?? 

Ideally it would be desirable to have the facts on which the answers 
must rest from each institution of higher education in the country, but 
no agency now collects them for the country at large. It was necessary, 
therefore, for the Committee to work through the chapters of the 
American Association of University Professors and to invite their co- 
operation in supplying data from institutions at which they are located. 
More than a hundred replies were received by the Committee in response 
to its request for data. It is not without significance that in three cases 
chapter officials wrote frankly that they did not dare, or felt it inexpe- 


1 This report is an abridgement of material presented by the Committee at the Annual Meeting 
in St. Louis, December 30, 1935. Most of the tabular material and statistical data have been re- 
moved from this summary. A general picture is given here. . . 

The membership of the Committee is: F. K. Richtmyer, Chairman; Malcolm M. Willey, Di- 
rector of Studies; O. W. Caldwell; A. J. Harno: S. H. Slichter. ? 

2 Previous investigations carried on by the Association through the Committee on the Economic 
Condition of the Profession are lasting contributions to our understanding of trends in salary ad- 
justments, tenure, and academic unemployment. Based on questionnaires which provided signi 
ficant samples, and utilizing other available data, these studies included most of the information 
available at the time. Moreover, a constructive formulation of the broad problems involved 1s 
indicated in the headings of the report for 1932, such as Some Problems of Salary Reduction, Some 
Problems of Relief, Some Long-run Problems. These reports are published in the Bulletins for 
February, 1932-35. 
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dient, to ask administrative help in preparing the material. In how many 
other instances these feelings of distrust, and even fear, were present 
to account for non-return of schedules can not be stated. There were 
frequent cases in which partial returns were made, although not all of 
the material could be assembled. After careful editing, 96 blanks were 
of such completeness that they could be used. 

The blanks were classified by geographical distribution, by type of 
support involved, and by size of institution. Of the 96 cases, 47 were 
eastern, 15 were southern, and 34 were western.! Forty-five institutions 
were publicly supported, 31 were privately supported, and 20 had church 
support. Fifteen had less than 500 students, 28 ranged between 500 and 
999 students; 29 were in the group 1000 to 2499; and 24 were large 
institutions, with student bodies in excess of 2500.2, A comparison of the 
96 institutions with a similar classification of the 752 colleges, universi- 
ties, and teachers’ colleges listed in the Educational Directory for 1934 
shows that the Committee’s sample is slightly overweighted with 
eastern, and underweighted with southern, institutions. It is likewise 
overweighted with public colleges and universities, and with private 
institutions, but considerably underweight with respect to denomina- 
tional institutions. These differences should be kept in mind in inter- 
preting this report. 

To simplify the presentation, the materials will be introduced in the 
form of questions, with answers as revealed by the analysis of the 
data for the 96 institutions. 


I. EMPLOYMENT 


1. How Has Employment Been Affected during the Depression Years 
to Date? 


The aggregate of full-time faculty members employed by the 96 col- 
leges and universities shows relatively little fluctuation since 1930-31. 
The total staff of the combined institutions is for the academic year 
1935-36 slightly larger than it was in 1930-31, in which year, according 
to testimony, most institutions were unaffected by depression circum- 
stances. Gross staff size actually showed an increase in 1931-32 over 
1930-31. There is some evidence to suggest that 1931-32 represented 
apeak year in faculty size. The Committee data show that the drop 
in faculty size that did occur came in the years 1932-33 and 1933-34; 


‘Cases were too few to permit more elaborate classification. East was defined as north of the 
Ohio and east of the Mississippi; south was south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi; west 
included all cases west of the Mississippi 
_* The Committee recognizes that the cases are limited, and it will not push its conclusions too far. 
However, the data show striking consistencies, even with the limited cases. The Committee is 
urging the return of schedules by institutions that have not done so, in order that in its final report 
as large a sample as possible will be available for analysis. If the original forms have been lost or 


mislaid, additional copies will gladly be supplied by the Washington Office or the Director of Stud 
es 
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since then there has been an increase in aggregate staff size to a point 
higher than any year for which data are available. This “recovery” 
appears to follow about two years behind the beginning of the general 
business up-swing, which is commonly dated as occurring in the summer 
of 1932. When presented by region, size, and type of control the data 
show no marked fluctuation. 

It is when the data are classified by rank of staff members that a 
clue is given to the changes that took place. Beginning in 1932-33 the 
number of instructors declined, with a further decline in the following 
academic year. This drop more than off-set the relatively slight changes 
in the upper ranks. In so far as employment is concerned it was the 
young men, on temporary appointments, who felt the tightening of 
institutional budgets. For those who had places at the outset of the 
depression and who held rank above that of instructor, there was no 
real problem of employment. How much they were paid is another 
matter. It is encouraging to find that in 1934-35 the number of instruc- 
tors increased, with further gains in 1935-36, although the level of 1930- 
31 has not yet been re-attained. In all ranks above that of instructor 
the number of faculty employed in 1935-36 exceed the corresponding 
number in 1930-31. 

How serious the consequences may be resulting from unemployment 
of younger men who presumably would normally have been given re- 
appointments as instructors the Committee can not say.' Individual 
cases of hardship, discouragement, and maladjustment come readily to 
mind. Off-setting the academic unemployment in some measure, how- 
ever, were new employment possibilities in various governmental 
agencies. It is not possible to indicate how one balances the other.’ 


II. SALARY REDUCTIONS 


1. How Extensive Was Salary Cutting during the Period 1930-31 
to 1935-36? 


Eighty of the 96 institutions cut salaries, 15 did not, and one reply, 
hereafter treated as a cut, indicated ‘no cut but failure to pay in full.” 
Cutting was thus a general policy. Of those that did not cut, 14 of the 
cases were in the east, and one was in the south; eleven were private 
institutions, two were public, and two denominational. Size does not 


appear as a significant factor conditioning the reduction of salaries. 


1 It must be recalled also that decrease in numbers of instructors also affected young men —“ 
women just out from graduate schools and who found no openings. Such cases do not show in the 
data, but can be inferred. iced P 

2 There are also those who argue that the restriction of budgets served to eliminate those instruc- 
tors whose abilities were least pronounced and who, possibly, should never have aspired be a 
manent academic placement. The boom period of the 20’s, it was said, had brought to gra oe 
schools large numbers who sought academic places but who even in the normal course of eee 
could never have risen far in the teaching profession. The Committee is not willing at this stage 0 
its study to commit itself on this point. It may be suggested, however, that where prejudices aoe 
involved, as with race, even the best of the groups against whom prejudice is felt found employme 
more difficult. 
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The eastern institutions maintained salary levels most successfully. 
Approximately 70 per cent (68.8) of the Committee sample of eastern 
institutions reduced salaries; 93.3 per cent of the southern institutions, 
and 100 per cent of the western institutions did so. Only 64.5 per cent 
of the private institutions represented in the sample reduced salaries; 
85.0 per cent of the denominational institutions did so; whereas 95.6 
per cent of the public institutions introduced cuts. 

Here is revealed a sensitivity of public institutions that reappears 
throughout this report. With public education assuming a larger and 
larger place at the higher level, the question may pertinently be raised 
as to how far the development of public education can go, at the same 
time maintaining standards that are unquestioned, if there can not also 
be guaranteed to staff members some protection against salary fluctua- 
tions that in part are probably rooted in social as well as economic con- 
siderations. In other words, staff members should perhaps ask of them- 
selves, Was it actually necessary for public institutions to cut salaries 
as they did, or was this done, in some measure at least, as a gesture to 
the indefinable force called “public opinion?’”’ The data of the Com- 
mittee raise the question, but do not answer it. 


2. How Frequent Were Multiple Cuts? 


A single cut of 20 per cent may be more drastic in dollars and cents 
than three successive cuts of five per cent. However, the repetition of 
cuts introduces a prolongation of uncertainty that contains the possi- 
bility of untoward reactions upon attitudes of the staff. Of the 81 
institutions at which salary reductions were made 32 cut once only, 39 
cut only twice, and three cuts were imposed at ten institutions. There 
appears to be a slight tendency for the larger institutions to cut suc- 
cessively, and the double cuts occurred relatively more often in public 
institutions and denominational schools than in those privately con- 
trolled. Once more a question concerning the ultimate réle of public 
higher education in the face of greater economic insecurity may be raised. 
Does not the private institution in its search for able men have in the 
figures shown here a bargaining factor that will inevitably appeal to the 
most capable members of the profession? 


3. When Were Cuts Made? 


The years of maximum cutting were 1932-33 and 1933-34: In 
general, institutions that survived these years without cuts did not re- 
duce salaries thereafter. Denominational colleges acted first in salary 
reductions, and private institutions last. Geographically, the data in- 
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dicate that the new policy was general, nor was there any significant 
relation between the policy and the size of student bodies. In 1932-33 
and 1933-34 the policy of salary reductions spread. In 1934-35 few new 
institutions were added to the list of those that already had made re- 
ductions. The concentration of cases between 1932 and 1934 marks 
these years as the point at which the brunt of the depression was felt by 
staff members in respect to salaries. 


4. What Was the Magnitude of the Reductions? 


It is somewhat difficult to summarize the material because of the wide 
variation in the methods employed in making cuts. Of the 81 institu- 
tions that reduced the faculty salaries, 37 used a differential system 
whereas 44 levied a flat percentage cut regardless of rank or salary. 
The median of these flat cuts was approximately 15 per cent. The 
differential cuts extended from five per cent to 50 per cent, that is, five per 
cent for those in the lowest ranks to 50 per cent for those at the top. 
Sixteen of the institutions employing a differential system exempted 
a base portion of the salary, ranging from the first $500 to the first 
$2000, and then imposed the cut on the balance. 

It may be argued that a flat system of cuts puts a heavier burden on 
the younger, smaller-salaried staff members. What will be the influence 
of such a method of cutting upon the attitudes of younger men who may 
aspire to continue in the teaching profession? How will it affect the re- 
cruitment of able young scholars? In the long run will morale and 
efficiency of the faculty be more enhanced by special consideration for 
the higher ranks in periods of retrenchment? How are humane and 
academic considerations to be balanced? The Committee can not say; 
it only calls attention to the fact that more institutions in their retrench- 
ment policy did favor the upper staff members than favored the lower. 
The burden of reductions fell proportionally more heavily on young men 
than on the older men. 

Public institutions employed differential cuts relatively more fre- 
quently than the private institutions, and the differential methods were 
relatively most common in the west. Size as a factor in method of cutting 
salaries is apparent only in the largest institutions, two-thirds of which 
employed differential cuts. 


5. Were the Salaries Resulting from Reductions Regarded as Temporary 
or as Constituting New Bases in Terms of Which Future Adjustments 
Would Be Made? 


In only seven cases did adiministrations regard the cuts as establishing 
a new salary base. For the rest it was generally understood that the 
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old base rate was retained on the books, and that salaries would revert 
to it as soon as possible. The danger, if there be any, is that with the 
passing of time (and even the change of academic administrations) 
the temporary cuts at these institutions will assume the form of per- 
manent reductions. Against such a shift in intention and policy, staff 
members should exert such influence as they can. 


III. SALARY RESTORATIONS 


1. How Extensively Have Salary Restorations Been Made? 


It has been indicated that the academic years between 1932 and 1934 
marked the period of most widespread cutting. It has also been suggested 
that changes at the level of higher education lag approximately two years 
behind the business cycle. It might therefore be expected that since the 
business curve has turned upward the economic condition of the pro- 
fession will begin to show signs of improvement. Such is the case. 

It should be recalled that 81 of the 96 institutions under review reduced 
salaries. Forty-five of these had made no restoration of the reductions 
up to November, 1935; 32 had, and no information was given in four 
cases. These restorations were effective as follows: 1932-33, one 
institution; 1933-34, five; 1934-35, eleven; 1935-36, 15. Here is a 
trend of which faculty members should take cognizance at those insti- 
tutions where cuts are still effective. 

The analysis of the restorations reveals that the east is leading. In the 
south the proportion of restorations is only slightly smaller than for the 
east. In the west only 35.3 per cent of the institutions in the sample 
have restored previous cuts, in whole or in part (east, 43.8 per cent; 
south, 42.9 per cent). Sensitive to changing economic conditions in the 
first instance, the western educational institutions apparently exhibit a 
greater inertia in later readjustment. 

The public institutions show greatest tendency to restore salaries, 
and the private institutions the least tendency. The situation may be 
stated thus: fewer of the private institutions resorted to salary reductions, 
and when they did, they cut with somewhat less severity. Having cut 
less, they are somewhat slower in making restorations, whereas the public 
institutions, with their generally larger cuts, have responded with 
relatively greater frequency to the improved economic conditions by 
making some restorations.! Finally, the restorations have come most 
rapidly in the institutions with student bodies in excess of 1000. 


‘In the original cutting about 30 per cent of the private institutions made reductions of less 
than 15 per cent; only about 23 per cent of the public institutions were below 15 per cent. A 
third of the private institutions did not cut at all, in contrast to a cut in almost every public institu- 
tion (43 out of 45) 
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2. What Methods of Restoration Are Employed? 


Fourteen of the restorations are on a differential basis, and 18 are flat 
percentage restorations. The median of the flat restorations is approxi- 
mately ten per cent of the original salary. It may be recalled that the 
medium flat reduction was approximately 15 per cent. In general, 
the data indicate that the system of restorations follows the system 
employed in cutting: where a flat percentage cut was made, a flat 
percentage restoration is made; where a differential system was em- 
ployed in the reduction, restorations follow the same pattern. 


3. Do Restorations Fully Off-set Salary Reductions? 


At only two institutions where salaries were cut and restorations have 
since been made do the restorations balance the cuts. In two additional 
cases differential restorations have brought only the lower ranks back 
to the previous salary level. In 28 institutions the restorations still leave 
faculty salaries below the amount received at the time of the original cut. 

The analysis of salary reductions and restorations leaves a somewhat 
mixed impression, running through which, however, are perceptible trends. 
In all but about 16 per cent of the colleges and universities supplying 
the Committee with data reductions were introduced, principally dur- 
ing the years 1932-33 and 1933-34. The public and western institu- 
tions were most sensitive. The system underlying the cuts shows wide 
variation but conformed to a policy that tended to favor older staff mem- 
bers and the upper ranks. The young men and the lower ranks bore a 
double burden; the unemployment that existed was also localized in 
them. Employment conditions in the profession are improving, and 
economic conditions are more favorable. The levels of 1930-31 and 
1931-32 have by no means been regained, and at more than half of the 
institutions that introduced cuts, no restoration has been made. Such 
“recovery” as there is still remains a minority matter, judged by the 
numbers of institutions involved. Since the restorations are relatively 
more frequent in the larger institutions, perhaps the actual number of 
staff members benefiting is greater than the Committee data suggest. 
Basing the statement on the sample, it may be concluded that the eco- 
nomic outlook for the profession is brighter than at any time since 1931- 
32. On the other hand, the fact that more institutions have failed to 
restore salaries than have done so, and the fact that the restorations al- 
most generally do not balance the previous reductions, should be taken 
to indicate that many members of the profession have not yet shared 


such gains as have accrued.! 


1 Before the conclusion is drawn that college and university faculties have felt the impact of the 
depression unduly it must be known that faculty men and women have experienced relatively greater 
unemployment than those engaged in business or the several professions, and that their incomes were 
less certain and decreased in greater proportion. There is merely a hint in the data gathered by the 
Committee that such is not the case, and that the members of the profession, influenced by the 
depression as they were, still had a greater relative security and income than those in some of the 
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IV. PROMOTION POLICIES 
1. Were There Promotions with Increases in Salaries? 


Taking all institutions together, 190 faculty members received pro- 
motions with increase in salary effective in the year 1931-32. In suc- 
cessive years the numbers were: 1932-33, 59; 1933-34, 76; 1934-35, 
124; 1935-36, 234. More promotions carrying a salary increase were 
made effective in 1935-36 than were made for 1931-32. Fifty-three 
of the 96 institutions promoted one or more men with salary increases 
during the period. Fourteen institutions indicated no promotions with 
salary increase. In 29 cases there was no answer. The Committee has 
not attempted to press this considerable number of ‘‘no answers”’ further, 
but there is some basis for assuming that many of them meant no pro- 
motions. For the group as a whole the facts are both heartening and 
discouraging. Promotions with pay are obviously being resumed, yet at 
many institutions all advance with corresponding salary increase has been 
blocked for a period of at least five years. This can not fail to engender 
discouragement, especially among the younger members of the staff. 

In general, the promotions that were made tended to involve the upper 
ranks which perhaps reflects the efforts of administrators to hold out- 
standing men. Such a policy of promotion, however, in one sense is at 
the expense of younger staff members. 


2. Were Promotions Made without Increase in Salaries? 


If on the one hand (as has been shown) general salary reductions have 
been made, and on the other promotions without increases in salary have 
been stimulated, a situation would develop that might be fraught with 
disturbing consequences. Under such circumstances and with limited 
increases in income, an administration would almost certainly find itself 
between the pressures of those who sought general salary restoratioris 
and those who (having been promoted without increases) now wished the 
additional institutional revenue applied in raising their income to the 
level normally called for by the recently acquired rank. It is therefore 
desirable to learn whether administrations have through unwise promo- 
tion policy placed themselves in such a position as this one described. 

During the period under consideration 49 institutions granted promo- 
tions without salary increases, 22 did not, and 25 of the schedules gave 
no reply on this point. The differences seem to be without significance 
when comparisons are made on the basis of location or type of control. 
There is evidence that the practice is most common in small colleges 


(of the size 500-999) and least common in the smallest colleges (under 
500). 


other professional and industrial groups. Even if true, this is not an argument for quiescence or 
passivity but the statement is introduced as a precaution against undue distortion or egocentrism 
in the interpretation of the data. 
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When the numbers of staff members in each rank are related annually 
to this type of promotion, the resulting ratio shows no significant change 
from year to year, whether compared for location, size, or type of control. 

It may be concluded that the depression has not accelerated the prac- 
tice of making promotions without salary increases. On individual 
campuses there have been many of such promotions, and these may 
cause difficulties as more funds become available for distribution. These 
difficulties, if they occur, will arise as individual instances. For the 
profession as a whole, the practice has not developed to a point where it 
should give rise to more serious questions than it ever has in the 
past. 


Have There Been Increases in Salary without Promotion? 


Increases have been reported in 43 institutions, and they do not in- 
volve the professorial rank alone. To the contrary, at least in the last 
two years, the incidence of such increases seems to be upon instructors 
and assistant professors. This is further evidence of improved condi- 
tions, and it may be interpreted as indicating that administrators are 
now seeking to offset whatever burdens have fallen upon the lowest ranks 
by increasing income at these points first. In 1931-32, 956 staff men 
(6.9 per cent of the total) were given salary increases but not promotion. 
In 1932-33 the number fell to 460 (3.3 per cent of the total staff); in 
1933-34 there were 482 increases (3.6 per cent of the staff); in 
1934-35 some degree of recovery was evident in 947 salary increases 
(6.9 per cent); and effective in 1935-36 are 1145 increases or 8.2 per 
cent of the present teaching staff. These increases are for full-time men, 
and do not include general salary restorations. 

Considering the 43 institutions that have at one time or another during 
the period raised individual salaries without promotion, the public in- 
stitutions stand out. Eleven and two-tenths per cent of all staff members 
in public colleges and universities represented in the sample received 
raises effective in 1935-36 without change in rank, in contrast to 4.1 
per cent for the private, and 4.2 per cent for denominational institu- 
tions. The stability of the private college and university is once more 
suggested. Its staff members are not subject to such extensive restric- 
tions during a period of contraction, or to such extensive expansions in a 
period of recovery. 

The eastern institutions show the highest percentage of salary increases 
without change in rank, with the south next in order, and the western 
institutions last. The institutions with more than 2500 students show 
the highest percentage of salary increases without faculty promotion 
this present academic year. 
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Caution must be exercised, however, in regarding the above 
statements too optimistically. The evidence cited pertains only to 43 
institutions. In 16 others no salary increases without promotion have 
taken place in five years, and the situation is not known for 37 other 
institutions. There is a presumption that no answer means no increases 
in salary. To the extent that this is true, the gains involve only a por- 
tion of the profession. However, for the 43 cases with complete data, 
the fact is clear that salary increases have become more common. 


V. APPOINTMENT POLICIES 


How Prevalent Was the Policy of Failing to Reappoint Instructors, 
as an Economy Measure? 


Thirty of the 96 institutions pursued this as an economy policy at one 
time or another between 1930-31 and 1935-36. Sixty-six did not adopt 
such a policy. 

In using this method of retrenchment, the public institutions prepon- 
derated (40.0 per cent). Approximately a quarter of the church and 
private colleges are in the group. It appeared least frequently in eastern 
institutions, and most frequently in the west. There is a direct relation 
between the size of the student body and the failure to reappoint in- 
structors; it is in the larger institutions that instructors were dropped 
in relatively greatest numbers. 

The figures showing the number of institutions at which the policy 
was in force each year have significance : 

1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 
2 6 18 25 12 11 


The security of the instructor is apparently increasing, and these figures, 
coupled with those previously cited with reference to increased employ- 
ment and salary increases at the lower ranks, are hopeful indications of 
an improved faculty status for the youngest men. 


Was the Policy Followed of Failing to Fill Vacancies above the Rank 
of Instructor, as an Economy Measure? 


As an administrative policy this was found at 47 of the institutions 
during the period under consideration. It existed in 60.0 per cent of the 
publicly controlled institutions, in 35.5 per cent of the private group, 
and in 45.5 per cent of the denominational colleges and universities. 
It was also a western policy and least common in the east. There was a 
steady progression in the proportion of institutions adopting this de- 
vice, from the smallest to the largest size-categories. Again a question 
presents itself: What is to be the ultimate future of public higher learn- 
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ing if the organization and pattern of the curriculum are endangered 
by the sudden appearance of gaps resulting from economic stringency 
or hostile public attitudes in depression times; or, if gaps do not actually 
appear, are endangered because of a possible lowering of standards if 
other staff members are required to assume the load? It is admitted 
that some slack may be taken in by alternating courses. 

The figures for the number of institutions following the policy in given 
years reveal improved conditions: 


1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 
4 10 27 41 27 18 


This policy developed more slowly and has persisted somewhat more 
tenaciously than the failure to reappoint instructors. 


3. Were Demotions Common, as an Economy Measure? 


No institution admitted demoting a staff member, with corresponding 
decrease in salary, during the period, although some men were placed 
on part time, which has the effect of demotion. 


4. What Policy Is Now Being Followed in Making New Appointments? 


The data pertain to 65 institutions, all of which reduced salaries. 
Five categories covering appointments were outlined: 


(a) Appointments are made at salary conforming to cuts imposed on 
existing staff members (e. g., where base is still regarded as $3000 
but staff is operating under a 10 per cent reduction, new ap- 
pointee receives $2700). 

(6) Appointments are made on scale from which other staff members 
have had deductions, but without respect to these deductions 
(e. g., an old staff member at $3000, with 10 per cent reduction, 
now receives $2700; new appointee is given base and actual 
salary of $3000). 

(c) New appointees are given salary at original base of staff, but sub- 
ject to prevailing cuts after first year (e. g., old staff member at 
$3000, with 10 per cent reduction, now receives $2700; new 
appointee given $3000 for first year, subject to 10 per cent cut 
thereafter if staff is still working under cut). 

(dq) Each new appointee is at a salary set in the individual case, thus 
in effect establishing a new scale for appointees but not for old 
staff members. 

(e) Or any other policy. 


Twenty-nine of the 65 institutions report appointment policies con- 
forming to type a, whereby the appointee is fitted into the staff on the 
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same basis as those already receiving the same base salary that the ap- 
pointee is to receive. As a policy this should cause little difficulty to ad- 
ministrations or create feelings of grievance within the faculty. Types 
band c involved three cases between them and are not considered further 
here. It is category d that offers greatest possibility for ill-feeling or 
actual injustice. At 20 institutions it is the prevailing policy; in these 
20 colleges and universities salary scales for the entire staff, if they ex- 
isted, have inevitably been undermined and appointments are reduced 
to a personal bargaining basis. That such a practice has undesirable 
consequences is clear from comments accompanying the returns to the 
Committee. At best the practice results in two salary scales: one for 
the older faculty, and another for the new appointees (whether it be 
higher or lower). At worst it establishes a bargaining process in which 
the existing faculty members, as well as the new appointees, are at a 
decided disadvantage because of general employment conditions now 
prevailing. The point requires further analysis by the Committee 
which at present only calls attention to the fact that an unsatisfac- 
tory appointment policy is in force in a considerable number of 
institutions. 

Individual basis of appointment is relatively more characteristic of 
the private institutions. The policy does not appear to be related to 
institutional size. It is, judged by the returns, least common in the 
south. 


VI. 


TENURE POLICY 


1. For What Terms Are Appointments Now Made? 


In 47 of the 96 institutions all appointments are now made for one 
year, regardless of rank. At 48 of the institutions some differential pre- 
vails. There was no information in one case. The modal pattern for 
differential appointments is: professors and associate professors, in- 
definite terms of service; assistant professors, two to three years of 
service; instructors, one year, almost without exception. 

It is the publicly and church controlled colleges and universities that 
pursue more generally the policy of one year appointment for all mem- 
bers of the faculty. The record of the private institutions is better. In 
the Committee’s sample, 64.4 per cent of the public group had annual 
appointments, 55.0 per cent of the church group, and only 22.6 per cent 
of the private group. In the south, 66.6 per cent of the cases reported 
involve year by year appointment; in the west, 50.0 per cent; and in the 
east, 42.6 per cent. The one year appointments predominate in the 
smallest institutions; they are least common in the largest. 
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2. Have There Been Changes in Tenure Policy since 1930-31? 


Seventy-nine institutions reported no change in tenure policy during 
the past six years. Sixteen changes were described. One institution 
gave no reply. If these changes in policy are classified as ‘‘tending to 
enhance faculty security’ or ‘‘tending to weaken faculty security,” 
four cases of strengthening are revealed, and nine of weakening. Classi- 
fication was impossible in two cases. The limited data suggest that 
faculty security has been somewhat weakened during the depression. 
The nine cases of adverse change include a shift of some ranks from 
permanent to term appointment, change to a monthly term of service, 
and a shift to an annual from term appointment. 


VII. 


FACULTY PARTICIPATION 


It is obvious from the data that members of the teaching staffs at 
institutions of higher learning have not remained untouched by the 
changes induced by depression circumstances. To the great body of 
men and women the depression came as an adverse impact. While the 
shock may not have been relatively greater than was felt by other 
groups, it was nevertheless both psychologically and economically dis- 
turbing. It remains to inquire concerning the extent to which those 
most immediately concerned had any opportunity to voice their feelings 
or offer their advice in connection with such changes as were made. It 
is important to know if faculties have been consulted concerning the 
policies that focus upon them, and whether or not they have spoken on 
their own initiative effectively. 


1. How Extensively Were Faculties Consulted Formally Prior to 
Salary Reductions? 


There were 46 returns indicating formal consultation with faculties 
prior to the announcement of salary reductions. In some of these cases 
the “‘consulting’’ obviously consisted of a formal meeting at which an 
administrative officer explained the need for cuts, and requested com- 
ments from those present. A few examples of administratively inspired 
“volunteer contributions’ are mentioned. There is now some indication 
that such “‘contributions’’ were not sound procedure, and led to more 
drastic reductions than might otherwise have been made, especially in 
publicly controlled institutions. The comments offered by chapter 
officials do not give any strong impression of widespread effective or 
even mutually sincere discussion between staff and administration. 

The data indicate that consultations are less likely to occur in the 
privately endowed institutions, and most likely to take place at the 
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public institutions, although there was no sharp division on this point 
between them and the church colleges. The western section appears 
to have a slight advantage over the others. Size does not seem to be 
significantly related to the matter. 

At 30 institutions there was no formal contact with the staff to dis- 
cuss, even in a perfunctory way, the salary policies. In 15 places there 
were no cuts; five blanks contained no answer on this point. 


How Extensively Were Faculties Consulted Formally Prior to 
Salary Restorations? 


The earlier data showed that restorations have been made in 32 places. 
In ten of these the faculty was consulted in advance. 

The question was also asked by the Committee, Was the faculty con- 
sulted concerning the disposition of additional funds as they accrued? 
Here is involved such matters as the distribution of added increments of 
institutional income among the entire staff through salary restorations, 
the increase of salary for those previously promoted without increases, 
the use of funds to fill gaps in the staff by appointment of outside men at 
higher rates than those prevailing within the faculty, the use of the funds 
to raise salaries of selected staff members who might otherwise leave be- 
cause of offers. There are many such questions and all of them involve 
the faculties. In only 11 institutions had the faculty been approached 
by the administration to discuss such questions. Nine of the 11 were 
public institutions. 

It is not without significance that administrators seem to regard the 
need for consulting faculties when restoring money as less important 
than when contemplating a reduction in salaries. Actually the prob- 
lems involved in salary restorations, or increases in institutional income 
following a period of restriction, are as important, if not more so, than 
the problems associated with reductions. Reductions generally were an- 
nounced as temporary, and were accepted by faculties as such. On the 
other hand, whatever status develops in the restoring process may con- 
stitute the basis of operation for a long period ahead. In respect to 
their own interests, faculties should be as much concerned with restora- 
tions as with reductions." 


Were Faculties Consulted Informally Prior to Salary Reductions or 
Restorations? 


The impression from the replies is somewhat confused. The line be- 
tween formal and informal consultation is difficult to draw. It does 


' This report has omitted entirely any direct discussion of the relation between salary restorations 
or non-restoration and the problem of monetary inflation and rising living costs. The possibility of 
ne and its bearing upon faculty incomes must be kept in mind. The Committee is to discuss 
this later. 
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stand out that the shadow of coming events was more clearly cast before 
reductions were made than was true with restorations. It also is sug- 
gested that informal talk is more frequent in public institutions than in 
private. 


4. Were Salary Reductions or Restorations Made the Subject of Any Meet- 
ings of the Local Chapters of the A. A. U. P.? 


Fifteen chapters made salary adjustments the basis of discussion; 56 
chapters did not make the subject one for a chapter meeting. The 
discussions by chapters were at 11 publicly controlled institutions. 
Only one chapter at a private institution met for the purpose; three 
chapters at denominational schools met. One-half of the discussions 
were in western schools. 

The Committee is not suggesting any recommendations. The facts 
seem clear that faculty members are not concerning themselves through 
their official organization with administrative problems that touch them 
closely.? 


VIII. CONCLUSION 


It is not the intention of the Committee to offer conclusions. An 
attempt has been made to bring together information that would serve 
to answer some of the questions uppermost today in the minds of the 
teaching profession. The facts must speak for themselves, and most 
of the interpretation is left to the individuals who may read this report. 
There is unmistakable evidence that the period of greatest stringency is 
over; there are signs of improved conditions. The stringencies have not 
been lifted from all institutions, nor are the improved conditions found 
everywhere. For those who still are working under reduced income, 
insecure tenure, or in the face of blocked promotions there may be, in 
the fact that other institutions have advanced, an argument for a 
similar advance. Those who still feel the restrictions that came with the 
down-swing of the business cycle should emphasize at every opportunity 
that an up-swing is now evident. Finally, the facts pertaining to the 
conditions shaping the profession should be carefully studied by every 
member. Such strength as faculty men and women may now have will 
be enhanced by a thorough understanding of, and an active interest in, 
the problems that affect them as a profession. 


F. K. Ricutmyer, Cornell University, Chairman 
M. M. WILLey, University of Minnesota, Director of Studies 


1 Ten chapters did not reply on this point. In 15 institutions there were no cuts, and the ques 
tion was not pertinent. 

2 Obviously faculty members talk about their mutual problems when they gather together for 
any purpose. The data indicate that they do not talk as a concerted body or speak through ef 
organization that may in a sense be said officially torepresent them. There are several intimations 
that they wish to speak, but fear to do so. 
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PLACE AND FUNCTION OF FACULTIES IN UNIVERSITY 
GOVERNMENT' 


REPORT OF PROGRESS OF COMMITTEE T 


In 1920 Committee T, on the Place and Function of Faculties in 
University Government, reported on a study of this subject made for 
the most part during the preceding two years. This report was later 
twice reprinted, the second time with a rather elaborate abstract of the 
factual data gathered concerning the status of faculties in a considerable 
number of colleges and universities. The report of 1920, in addition to 
factual material, consisted of two parts: First, a general discussion of 
the problems of university government, prepared by the Chairman but 
generally approved by the Committee; and second, specific recom- 
mendations looking to a larger participation by faculties in the govern- 
ment of universities. 

The recommendations of the Committee were grouped under six 
headings, having to do with the strategic points about which faculty 
participation in the government of universities was conceived to center, 
as follows: 

I. Faculties and Boards of Trustees: While recognizing as proper 
the traditional division of duties between the faculty and the board of 
trustees, viz., in making the trustees responsible for financial and the 
faculty for educational management, the Committee stressed the fact 
that the two forms of control were inseparable and that a reasonable 
delimitation of the two duties required consultation, both in order that 
trustees might have a consenting voice in educational matters and that 
the faculty might make known its views about the wisest use of available 
funds for educational purposes. The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on this point therefore concerned chiefly the establishment of 
regular channels of communication between the two bodies. The report 
dealt at large with two plans for such communication, that in use at 
Cornell University by which three members of the faculty were elected 
by the faculty to non-voting membership in the Board of Trustees and 
that in use at Princeton, Stanford, and Wisconsin, by which a conference- 
committee was chosen by the faculty to advise with the Board. Without 
undertaking to decide upon the preferability of either plan, the Report 
recommended experimentation upon both lines. 

II. The President and the Faculty: The Committee stressed in the 
main the recommendation (1) that a president should be selected by 
committees of the Board and of the faculty acting jointly, and (2) that 
the president should consult with members of the faculty and of depart- 


‘Presented at the Annual Meeting, December 30, 1935. 
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ments concerned upon promotions, appointments to and dismissals 
from the teaching staff. 

III. Deans and Faculties: With respect to deans, the chief recom- 
mendation of the Committee was that the faculties of the units adminis- 
tered by them should have a voice in their choice; the report discussed 
at some length the relative merits of limited and indefinite tenure of 
office by deans. 

IV. The Faculty and Budget Making: The Committee recom- 
mended as a fundamental principle that the faculty should have a 
recognized voice in budget making, probably best expressed in larger 
institutions through a university budget committee. 

V. The Organization of the Faculty: The recommendations of the 
Committee covered in the main the self-government of faculties, their 
power over their committees, their participation through committees 
in appointments, promotions, and dismissals. For larger institutions 
a representative body (senate), especially to deal with routine business 
but under the legislative authority of the general faculty, was 
suggested. 

VI. Organization of Departments: The Committee discussed, but 
without positive recommendation, especially the administration of 
departments by permanent heads or by chairmen having limited tenure. 

Since the recommendations of the former Committee T were made, 
“not as a finality, but as affording a fair basis for the discussion of guiding 
principles,’’ the Council decided last year to appoint a new committee on 
The Place and Function of Faculties in University Government. The 
duty of the new committee was ‘‘to supplement the earlier report and 
bring it down to date.’’ In other words, the recommendations of the 
earlier committee were to be reviewed in the light of the experience 
and the discussion of the fifteen years that have elapsed since the former 
report was presented. 

The newly constituted Committee T accordingly conceived that the 
first work to be done was to determine what changes of government, if any, 
have tended to occur in American universities since the report of the 
earlier committee in respect especially to the matters which had been 
subjects of special recommendation. It was hoped that this would indi- 
cate whether any discernible tendencies existed and what direction 
these tendencies were taking. It was hoped also that this investigation 
would bring to light any new experiments in university government 
which, in the last fifteen years, have shed new light on the problem of 
making the influence of faculties effective. 

The obvious place in which to seek for such information seemed to 
be, in the first instance, the chapters of the Association itself. Accord- 
ingly the Committee prepared a list of questions following the headings 
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listed above and so formed as to put emphasis upon changes of organiza- 
tion that have occurred since the material was gathered upon which the 
earlier report was based. These questions were sent last fall to each of 
the chapters of the Association, numbering then about 260. To date 
(December 15, 1935) 56 replies have been received, or about one- 
fifth of the possible total. 

It should be emphasized that the Committee as a whole has as yet had 
little opportunity to digest the replies received, which are still coming in, 
and no opportunity at all to confer upon the conclusions that can be 
legitimately drawn. This report is therefore exclusively a report of 
progress. It has been written by the Chairman alone and nothing in it 
isto be taken as binding the opinions of other members of the Committee 
or as predetermining the conclusions which the Committee as a whole 
will ultimately reach. 

Taken as a whole the replies received are disappointingly negative. 
If these are a fair sample for the country as a whole, it does not appear 
that the last fifteen years have brought marked changes in the government 
of the large majority of universities. Where changes have occurred it 
is hard to determine whether they are to be counted as changes of 
policy or are the results of changes merely in personnel. The extent to 
which a faculty is consulted may vary greatly as between two successive 
presidential administrations, and yet it is by no means sure that a third 
president might not, by mere difference of personality, reverse the direc- 
tion of the change. Even if there is a tendency for one policy to gain 
ground, it is exceedingly difficult to discern. Moreover, the personal 
equation can not be ruled out even where new agencies of faculty govern- 
ment have been given legislative existence. For our reports show both 
that effective consultation—between faculties and boards of trustees or 
between faculties and presidents—can exist without much formal 
organization, and also that organization frequently exists without 
functioning. 

On the whole and despite the negations, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee is inclined to believe that some progress has been made in the 
direction of consultation between administrative officers and accredited 
representatives of faculties. Some of the cases where there has been a 
tendency in the opposite direction can be accounted for by increase in 
ize; colleges which were small enough for direct faculty-control of the 
older type have grown up to the problems that have long plagued larger 
schools. Some cases of retrogression are clearly to be accounted for by 
change in personnel of administration. At least it seems to be true that, 
in larger institutions, where changes of government are made, the 
direction of the change is rather toward than away from consultation 
with the faculty or its representatives. But this conclusion must be 
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held as yet with great caution. For one thing many educational insti- 
tutions have been in an abnormal state during the last five years. The 
exigencies of the depression have produced conferences between ad- 
ministrative officers upon salary scales, budget making, dismissals, and 
like subjects, but it is by no means certain that these extraordinary con- 
ferences were either effective in getting faculty advice accepted or likely 
to crystallize into settled practice. In any case the progress is not as 
great as the members of this Association would wish it to be, and the 
question of ways and means—of organization in patterns known to be 
effective—is about as doubtful as it was fifteen years ago. 

The data before us can best be discussed under the six headings fol- 
lowed in the earlier report. 

I. Consultation between Faculty and Trustees: If the material at 
hand is representative, it appears probable that progress in this respect 
is more likely to take place through the setting up of conference com- 
mittees than through the election of faculty representatives to member- 
ship in boards of trustees. The latter plan, apparently in use only at 
Cornell when the first report was written, is still known to your Commit- 
tee only there, though Cornell will presumably not abandon it. It has, 
however, been tried and given up at one reporting institution (Western 
Reserve). On the other hand conference committees now exist at Brown, 
DePauw, Lawrence, Mt. Holyoke, Pennsylvania, Toledo, Trinity Col- 
lege (Hartford), Vanderbilt, and Williams, apparently instituted or at 
least regularized since 1918. In several other institutions the right to 
have communications received by the trustees is guaranteed by statute, 
and in several places joint committees of faculty and trustees exist for 
specific purposes without there being a single conference committee. It 
is clear, however, that the existence of a conference committee does not 
necessarily mean that conferences take place. While it would be pre- 
mature to infer that the conference committee is by way of becoming 4 
settled part of university government, it does seem that such a plan 
commends itself to American experience more readily than the plan of 
electing faculty representatives to the board itself. 

II. Faculty and President: The choice of presidents is peculiarly 
hard to generalize about, especially in a period of fifteen years. It occurs 
as an extraordinary event for which a standing apparatus is not likely 
to be set up, and when it occurs personalities are likely to play a deter- 
mining part. Consultation with some faculty members seems fairly likely 
to occur, and there are a good many cases in which a faculty committee 
was asked to make nominations. And the organization for such con- 
sultation is pretty likely to be called into being ad hoc. Often it is hard 
to tell how seriously nominations by the faculty are considered after 
they are made. No case has appeared in which a faculty has been givet 
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any legal power in the naming of a president, nor is this possible under 
charters as they commonly now are. 

A similar, though not an equal, indefiniteness exists with respect to 
the consultation of faculty members on appointments, promotions, and 
dismissals. Probably most presidents at all times have sought some 
advice on such matters, at least in institutions of any size. But this 
is evidently not the same thing as an expression of opinion by the 
faculty through some organ constituted for the purpose. The prevail- 
ing pattern seems still to be a recommendation from the head of a 
department, implying consultation or not with other members of the 
department according to circumstances, or perhaps in cases of major 
importance a recommendation from heads of allied departments, passing 
through the dean, and so to the president. Such a plan, for example, 
was reduced to law by the constitution of the University of Arkansas 
adopted in 1920. In nine cases, however, there has been set up a com- 
mittee on this subject (among others), containing elected members of 
the faculty, and associated with the dean in the performance of this 
(and often other) duties. This is true at Buffalo, DePauw, Lafayette, 
Michigan (in the College of Literature, Science, and Arts), Mt. Holyoke, 
Pomona, Toledo, Williams, and Wyoming. Apparently these institu- 
tions are in addition to some which had a similar committee when the 
earlier report was written. 

III. Deans and Faculties: Reports so far received seem to show that 
no changes have occurred in respect to the powers and duties of deans in 
their respective faculties. At the time when the earlier report was writ- 
ten the Committee was much interested in the manner of choosing deans 
and in the tenure of their offices. This was probably due to the fact that 
at Cornell and Yale the deans of the Arts Colleges were then elected by 
the faculty for comparatively short terms (at Cornell for 3 years and at 
Yale for 5). At the present time the inference appears to be war- 
ranted that this particular experiment in college government belongs to 
the past. At Cornell the plan was tried avowedly as an experiment 
without being enacted into the statutes of the University and it was 
soon abandoned, apparently by common consent. At Yale deans are 
now appointed, and though the five year term is retained, the practice 
of re-election is said to prevail. At Cornell, however, the faculty retains 
the power to ratify an appointment. 

The Chairman of the present Committee T (speaking only for him- 
self) is inclined to believe that this result was inevitable. The analogy 
of the dean of an American college to the rector of a European university 
contained a fallacy from the start. Especially in the colleges of our 
large universities there is a large amount of administrative work, in 
dealing with students and in handling the budget, which simply has to 
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be done and can be done adequately only by a man in touch with it for 
a pretty long period of time. Moreover, as things are, the relations of a 
dean to the president are scarcely less important for the welfare of the 
college than his relations to his faculty. In fact, it is of the essence of 
the dean’s position that he should be accepted on both sides. It is of 
course quite true that the plan of having the dean elected by his faculty 
for a short term did set up a principle of fundamental importance, 
viz., that deans should truly represent their faculties and be responsive 
to the best opinion in their faculties on educational matters. 

It seems probable now, however, that this end will be sought in other 
ways. In the selection of deans it seems more feasible to aim at a power 
in the faculty to confirm a nomination by the president, as is done now at 
Cornell and at Wesleyan, than at faculty elections. At Buffalo deans are 
nominated by the Chancellor but with the advice of a faculty commit- 
tee, and at Yale appointment is made after consultation with the faculty. 
In connection with the other problem, of keeping the dean in touch with 
faculty-opinion, the Committee is interested in legislation adopted in 
1933 by the Regents of the University of Michigan with reference to the 
organization of the College of Literature, Science, and the Arts, and 
also with reference to some of the other larger faculties of the University. 
The essence of this legislation is the creation of an executive committee 
to share the control of executive functions with the dean. Specifically 
this committee is charged with the duty of formulating policies for 
consideration by the faculty and of acting for the college in matters of 
budget, promotions, and appointments. It includes six members of the 
faculty appointed by the president. The query naturally suggests 
itself, why appointed rather than elected?! It must be admitted that 
election by a faculty is no guarantee of good representation, but it seems 
that the faculty ought to have some voice in naming a committee that 
is instructed in the enabling legislation to ‘‘act for the College.’’ It is 
fair to say, however, that at Williams the faculty preferred to have a 
somewhat similar advisory committee appointed by the president, 
largely perhaps on the ground that this mode of selection would give 
the committee more weight with the trustees. 

At the same time it can not be asserted that our returns are certainly 
to be interpreted as showing progress in the direction of the step taken 
at Michigan. Against that case we have to set the case of Minnesota, 
where apparently an executive committee not unlike that established at 
Michigan has been stripped of its executive functions by the Board of 
Regents. 

IV. The Faculty and Budget Making: Here again reports so far 
received show no great change. As with promotions and appointments, 


1 Since this was written the Committee is informed that in practice appointment is made from 4 
panel approved by the faculty. 
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so with respect to parts of the budget, members of the faculty have 
always been consulted, either as individuals or as heads of departments. 
But this is of course quite different from consulting the faculty through 
a recognized organ and about the budget as a whole. The only tangible 
suggestions received are for consultation through a budget committee, 
or through some such body as an executive committee like that set up 
at Michigan. But some such organization does now exist in a number of 
universities and for the present it seems to give faculties at least the 
sense of being consulted. Committee T wishes to express its apprecia- 
tion of the work done on this subject by the chapter at Ames, Iowa, 
where a committee has found some such participation in budget-making 
in 14 out of 72 institutions examined. 

V. Organization of Faculty: The reports show no appreciable 
change in the membership of faculties, in their legislative powers, or 
their control over their committees. There is, perhaps, in the larger 
universities, where the great size of the general faculty makes it un- 
wieldy, a tendency to experiment with some sort of representative senate. 
This appears to be at once different from the rather aristocratic bodies 
that existed in some of the older institutions and composed, perhaps, 
of all holding the full rank of professor, and also from the senate as con- 
ceived in the first report of Committee T. The latter was to have dele- 
gated authority and was to relieve the faculty of routine matters. The 
more recent experiments—as at Michigan, Pennsylvania, Rutgers, 
Virginia, and West Virginia—seem to be directed rather at a representa- 
tive body with full legislative powers and having a size (perhaps about 
50) more compatible with the transaction of business than a faculty 
of several hundred in which attendance is irregular and discussion likely 
to be erratic. A priori such a plan seems reasonable, provided the body 
is really representative. But what is a priori reasonable does not always 
commend itself in action. The Chapter at the University of Missouri 
reports that a body of this sort was established and allowed to lapse, 
and at Minnesota, where it has long existed, it is not regarded by our 
correspondent as an effective legislative body. 

Nevertheless, the Chairman of Committee T is inclined to think that 
effective faculty participation in university government must assume 
more and more—on the side of the faculty—the form of learning how to 
delegate authority to bodies small enough to consult and exert collective 
influence without being non-representative in size or character. This 
may not take the form of a senate, though this seems a logical experiment 
to try, and the results of the experiments in progress should be carefully 
watched. But the conference committee with trustees, or the executive 
or advisory committees to act with presidents and deans, are essentially 
representative bodies. The problem of choosing such committees, of 
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making sure that they do represent the faculty, and, it may be added, 
of providing that a large and scattered faculty has cohesion enough so 
that the best-intentioned committee can represent it, is a problem in 
practical government of the first magnitude. Very tentatively it may be 
suggested that this is the problem which must be solved, in an age when 
university faculties tend to be overlarge for direct democracy. 

VI. Departments: Apparently the government of departments is 
still in the chaotic state that was the despair of the earlier Committee. 
There is no doubt, moreover, that much bad government is in the 
departments, or that a department head, who is himself a teacher, can 
be and sometimes is as inconsiderate of his colleagues as any dean or 
president that ever lived, combining the worst qualities of the bad type 
of administrator. The difficulty is—and the earlier Committee T 
frankly threw up its hands—that the subject practically defies legislation. 
Relations in a department, as in a family, are too intimate to be made 
according to any single rule, and experience seems to show that one and 
the same form of department government can be satisfactory or the 
reverse, merely according to the personalities involved. 

In respect not to the internal organization of departments but to 
their external relationships, it may be conjectured that an educational 
change is about to react in some way upon the departmental organization 
of our universities. For years the rigid separation of departments has 
been criticized as unsound in the interests of both instruction and re- 
search, because of the inevitable tendency of problems to overlap two 
or more of the traditional fields. It seems probable that the organization 
of allied departments into groups, long in existence at some universities, 
such as Chicago, will become more common. The practical difficulties 
are formidable, if a university really tries to make a grouping that is 
more than nominal and yet does justice to the multiple relations of some 
of the most important departments. The legislation at Michigan pro- 
viding for such a grouping contains the ominous words “‘in principle,” 
which usually means that in reality things are quite different. But it 
seems that this tendency is likely to open up new territory in the evolu- 
tion of university constitutions. 


G. H. SaBine, Chairman 
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ORGANIZATION AND CONDUCT OF LOCAL CHAPTERS! 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE E 


The number of regions organized to facilitate the work of Committee 
E has been increased to sixteen,’ the regions in the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast areas having been reduced in size, and, consequently, 
increased in number, so as to make it practicable to hold regional meet- 
ings from time to time and to permit of occasional visits to local 
chapters by the committeemen in charge of the various regions in those 
areas.... 

That interest in the Association in the New England States is con- 
sistently and uniformly active is reflected in the relatively high propor- 
tion of members in the national association in relation to the number 
eligible for such membership, and in the number of individual members 
who are now serving on national committees as well as in past years. 
Conditions have apparently been so favorable to the teaching profes- 
sion in New England in the past that members of our Association there 
have had relatively very little need of any assistance from the Associa- 
tion in the work of Committee A or of any other committee. How- 
ever, with a broader view of the benefits derived from membership in 
the Association now dominant throughout certain regions, the members 
of this region are in a most favorable position to secure benefits from 
periodical regional meetings. Certainly a regional meeting held to dis- 
cuss the oath bill in Massachusetts before it was passed by the legisla- 
ture of that State this year might have yielded excellent results. 

The report of Professor Joseph Allen (City College of New York) of 
Region No. 2 (State of New York and the Provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario) shows very much increased activity in that region during the 
past year. In the fall of 1934 Professor Allen wrote to the more im- 
portant of the forty-eight eligible institutions in the State of New York 
and of the eleven eligible institutions in Ontario and Quebec in order to 
obtain information concerning ‘“‘their interest in the Association, their 
activities, and plans.”” As an immediate result of this correspondence 
a chapter was organized at Fordham University and a meeting was held 
of the Chapter at Cornell University resulting in the greatly enlarged 
membership in the Association at that institution. In April of this 
year Professor Allen visited six colleges in the Finger Lake region of 
New York, namely, Elmira, Cornell, Keuka, Alfred, Hobart, and Wells. 
He had valuable interviews at the first three colleges and gave short 
addresses at the last three colleges. ‘The most noteworthy result,”’ 
he says, ‘‘was at Hobart College, where a chapter was formed and lively 


! Presented at the Annual Meeting, December 31, 1935; here printed in condensed form. 
Cor The division of states by regions is given in the January Bulletin under the membership of 
mmittee E. 
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interest in the purpose of the Association was shown."’ Professor Allen 
made another useful visit to Russell Sage College in Troy, New York, 
to which meeting members of the faculty of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute were invited. In the present month of December, Professor 
Allen addressed a meeting at New York University in connection with 
the membership campaign at that institution, and he has already re- 
ceived requests for visits to chapters next spring. 

The holding of regional meetings in New York State seems to have 
become a fixed custom. Last year in May a meeting was held at Syra- 
cuse University with an attendance of 78 members from five chapters. 
In May of this year a conference was held at Colgate University, the 
attendance having increased to 143 members in twelve chapters. The 
speakers at the Colgate Conference included W. W. Cook, Ralph Him- 
stead, and Joseph Allen. It is planned to hold the next regional con- 
ference in May, 1936, either at Cornell University or Hamilton College. 
Tentative plans for a regional meeting in Buffalo or vicinity next spring 
are also being considered. 

Professor F. J. Tschan (Pennsylvania State College) of Region No. 3 
(States of New Jersey and Pennsylvania) planned two regional meetings 
during the past year. One of these meetings was held at Swarthmore 
College on Saturday, April 13, for the chapters of Eastern Pennsy]l- 
vania and of New Jersey. The local arrangements for this meeting 
were made by Professor Duncan G. Foster of Swarthmore College. The 
Swarthmore meeting was a very successful one both from the point of 
view of attendance and of the program. Since the meeting was not 
held in connection with any other professional meeting, I think the at- 
tendance of fifty delegates is a very encouraging sign of growing interest 
in the Association. 

The second regional meeting of Region No. 3 was held at Pennsylvania 
State College on Saturday, November 16. Although inclement weather 
prevented delegates from coming from the more distant institutions, 
an attendance of forty members attested to a lively interest in the 
problems of the Association. There was an afternoon meeting from 3 
to 5 o'clock, a reception from.5 to 6 o'clock, and a dinner, followed by 
speaking, from 6:15 o'clock onwards. Professor L. A. Doggett of Penn- 
sylvania State College served as chairman of the afternoon meeting and 
Professors Tschan and Ryden acted as leaders of the discussion on the 

general topic of ‘‘Opportunities for Service by Local Chapters.’’ As a 
starting point and guide for the discussion in the afternoon the speakers 
used Professor Tschan’s excellent 15 page mimeographed article en- 
titled ‘“The Organization and Conduct of Local Chapters.’’ The Asso- 
ciation is his debtor for his able analysis of the subject, and it affords 
me much pleasure to recommend to every member of the Association, 
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if he or she has not already done so, to read Professor Tschan's article, 
which was mimeographed by the Washington office and sent to all the 
chapters last October. Although the author of the article would be 
the last person to make the claim that he has charted a course for all 
chapters to follow in their organization and in their conduct of meetings, 
he has nevertheless thrown out useful hints that no chapter can well 
afford to ignore. 

Being personally responsible for the supervision of chapter activity 
in Region No. 4 (Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
and West Virginia) I sent out questionnaires to twenty chapters. It 
is my hope that during the coming year three regional meetings can 
be held in Region No. 4, one between the Delaware River and the 
Potomac River, preferably at Baltimore or in its vicinity, one at some 
centrally located place in Virginia, and a third in some centrally located 
place in West Virginia. 

It was very interesting to learn from Professor Florence P. Lewis, 
President of the Goucher College chapter and member of the National 
Council, that her chapter has a nearly one hundred per cent membership 
in the faculty. The Goucher College chapter holds usually three or 
four meetings a year. ‘‘We have never had speakers and topics,’’ says 
Miss Lewis. ‘‘The meetings are devoted to discussion of matters of 
immediate and vital concern to the members.’’ To quote her report 
further: ‘‘One of the very real benefits which has come to this chapter 
through its organization has been the free forum offered for discussion 
of college problems. For example during the interregnum following 
the death of the president of the college, the chapter undertook to formu- 
late plans for reorganization of the governent of the college. Frequent 
meetings were held throughout that winter, and the plan submitted by 
our committee was accepted with slight modification by the Board of 
Trustees. It happens rather frequently that an idea originating in an 
A. A.U. P. meeting is taken to the administrative officers with beneficial 
results. Thisis possible, of course, because there is harmony between 
faculty and administration. Questions of interest to the profession as 
a whole, such as the teachers’ oath bills, have been made subjects for 
called meetings. The regular annual meeting is usually given over to 
the work of the national association.” 

In region No. 5 (North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
and Puerto Rico) a regional conference in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the Association of American Colleges was held at Atlanta 
during the week of January 18. According to the report of Professor 
J.S. Guy (Emory): ‘‘A great many of the local chapters were repre- 
sented and also some members of chapters not within this region. It 
was a great pleasure to have had with us at that time a number of col- 
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lege presidents and deans, who were former members of the Associa- 
tion. The presence of these guests assures us of the cooperation of the 
administrative forces in the educational program, and seemed to be a 
good omen for such meetings. Dr. W. W. Cook addressed this group 
and this was followed by a lively discussion of many problems in the 
several colleges represented.” 

Professor Harvey Walker (Ohio State) of Region No. 6 (State of 
Ohio) was very active during the months of December, January, Febru- 
ary, and March in corresponding with chapters in Ohio and in under- 
taking several trips for the purpose of stimulating interest in the work 
of the Association. In all, upwards of thirty short reports were sent 
to me by Professor Walker concerning his correspondence and visits. 
On his trips he visited the following institutions: Baldwin-Wallace 
College, Western Reserve University, Lake Erie College, University of 
Akron, Kent State College, College of Wooster, Kenyon College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Miami University, Marietta College, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Muskingum College, Mount Union College, Hiram College, 
Oberlin College, Ashland College, and Western College for Women. 

Among the meetings held by the various chapters for Professor 
Walker, perhaps the most outstanding one was that at the University 
of Cincinnati on February 15. There was a dinner, attended by sixty 
persons, including some twenty-five members of the local chapter in the 
University of Cincinnati and their wives, the City Superintendent of 
Schools, the Assistant Superintendent, and the Principals of the Cin- 
cinnati high schools. The President of the University was also present. 
Following the dinner, the group adjourned to the faculty meeting room 
where Professor Walker read a paper on the subject of ‘‘Social and Eco- 
nomic Planning in Higher Education.”’ 

Professor Walker found an interesting situation at Western Reserve 
University. The meeting of the local chapter, which he addressed, was 
the first one held in several years. It was explained that since the Uni- 
versity was operating largely under faculty control, the faculty members 
were of the opinion that there was no need of an active local chapter. 
However, upon Professor Walker’s urging the importance of supporting 
the national organization, they agreed to conduct a membership canvass 
as of last spring. On November 8 Professor Walker reported that on 
December 13 he planned to visit the University of Toledo chapter 
and to speak at an evening meeting. On the way to Toledo he expected 
to stop at Findlay College and Bowling Green College and on the way 
back he expected to stop at Heidelberg College. Further efforts were 
being made to extend the membership of the Association at the Ohio 
State University. 

Professor C. L. Grose (Northwestern) of Region No. 7 (Indiana, 
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Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin) met with the local chapter of the 
Michigan State Normal College at Ypsilanti on May 7 and with the 
chapter of the Michigan State College at East Lansing the following 
evening. He addressed both meetings on the subject of ‘“The Profession 
of the Professor’’ and also discussed the work of the Association. Pro- 
fessor Grose also sent letters to the twenty chapters in his region. He 
arranged a meeting at the Southern State Normal University (Carbon- 
dale, Illinois) on which occasion Professors Theodore Lentz and L. L. 
Bernard of Washington University spoke. 

On April 2, Professor E. S. Allen (Iowa State College) of Region No. 
9 (Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, and Manitoba) submitted a long report 
concerning the work in his region. The chapters visited by him were 
the following: Carleton College, University of Minnesota, College 
of St. Teresa, Iowa State Teachers College, Missouri State Teachers 
College (Kirksville), Culver-Stockton College, Washington University, 
Webster College, St. Louis University, Lindenwood College, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Central College, Missouri Valley College, Missouri 
State Teachers College (Warrensburg), Park College, and Missouri 
State Teachers College (Maryville). 

A luncheon meeting was held at the University of Minnesota jointly 
with members of the Association from the College of St. Catherine, 
Macalester College, and Hamline University. The number present was 
between fifty and sixty persons. A discussion followed the luncheon, 
most of the time being devoted to the work of Committee A. This was 
the first meeting ever held jointly by the several institutions of the 
Twin Cities. Other well attended meetings were held at Culver-Stockton 
College, the University of Missouri, Park College, and Missouri State 
Teachers College (Maryville). The meeting at Park College was held 
jointly with members from William Jewell College. Professor Allen 
discussed various phases of the work of the Association with the chapters 
that he visited. 

In concluding his spring report Professor Allen made the suggestive 
comment that perhaps future visits to chapters might be more fruitful 
if he made one definite topic the core for discussion at all the chapters 
visited at one particular time, so as to be able to collect data that might 
be of value to some standing or special committee of the national associa- 
tion. 

In his December report Professor Allen writes about two State con- 
ferences having been held in his region during the present year, one in 
Iowa and one in Missouri. The Iowa Conference was the eighth annual 
meeting, the Missouri Conference the first meeting. The Iowa Con- 
ference’s activities have usually been restricted to the proceedings of 


the annual meeting. ‘This year, however,” says Professor Allen, ‘‘a 
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bill had been introduced in the legislature requiring teachers to take an 

oath of loyalty, and calling on their employers immediately to dismiss 
such as were thought to be unfaithful. The Iowa Conference of the 
American Association of University Professors was useful in apprising 
the various chapters of the nature of this bill, and of its status at the 
Capitol. Resolutions opposing it were introduced by members of the 
Conference, both in the lowa Academy of Science and in the Conference 
itself. Both were passed, and transmitted to the appropriate legislative 
committee. The bill did not become a law. The Conference heard re- 
ports by Professor Kirk H. Porter of the University of Iowa on the work 
of the National Council and by Professor H. S. Conard on the plans of 
Committee T. 

“The first Missouri Conference was held on October 25 and 26 this year 
in Kansas City. The following addresses were delivered: Professor E. 
S. Reynolds, Washington University, ‘A Plan for Continuing Research 
Interests after Leaving the University;’ Professor L. P. Chambers, 
Washington University, ‘A General Orientation Course; Professor 
O. M. Mehus, Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, ‘The Social 
Science Orientation Course at N.W.M.S.T.C.;’ Professor DR Scott, 
University of Missouri, ‘Accounting and Administration;’ Professor 
W. C. Curtis, University of Missouri, ‘Some Considerations To Be Kept 
in Mind in Choosing College and University Presidents;’ and Pro- 
fessor L. L, Bernard, Washington University, ‘Administration and 
Faculty.’ 

“Serious tenure questions have been reported in at least six colleges 
of this region in the last year or two; and in three cases Committee A 
has given them careful consideration. Letters from two faithful mem- 
bers are of interest on this point. ‘If any of our members drop their 
membership . . . it will probably be because the Association did not give 
us an investigation.... I was satisfied .. . with the Association’s han- 
dling of our case, and consider that it has since been justified.’ ‘One 
man dropped out because he claims the Association did nothing for 
us when we were in distress. . . . But he is mistaken. It came 
to our rescue and saved us. It seems, then, that we can not 
convince some members that the greater part of our effective work 
for academic freedom and secure tenure should be done without 
publicity. 

“The visits of the member of a national committee give members in 
isolated chapters a valuable sense of really belonging to the Association. 
They hear what other chapters are doing, can tell what problems their 
own institutions face, and have an opportunity to give suggestions for 
the Association's work. Such visits will be yet more valuable, I believe, 
if the member is requested by a committee of the Association, or by 
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the Washington office, to obtain information and opinions on some spe- 
cific topic.” 

Professor D. A. Worcester (Nebraska) of Region No. 10 (North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas) on November 11 sub- 
mitted a report of his activities as member of Committee E for his 
region. I quote it in part herewith: 

‘Last May I personally visited Chapters at the Peru State Teachers 
College at Peru, Nebraska; Washburn College at Topeka, Kansas; and 
the Kansas State Teachers College at Emporia, Kansas. At this last 
meeting there were several guests from the College of Emporia. At 
all of these places we had interesting meetings, and helped further the 
membership campaign in at least the Peru and Emporia institutions. 

‘Earlier in the year I had had conversations with some members of 
the faculty at Creighton University, where they have now established a 
new Chapter, and I was present at their first meeting and election of 
officers. The latter part of May I visited the Kearney State Teachers 
College, at Kearney, Nebraska, and as a result I think eleven new mem- 
bers have been elected, and the Chapter organized. Last spring, as I 
think has already been noted in the Bulletin, we had a campaign with 
fifteen or more new members joining this Chapter at the University of 
Nebraska. 

“From November 4 to 8, I visited the University of South Dakota, 
The University of North Dakota, North Dakota State College, the 
Normal School at Aberdeen, South Dakota, and Dakota Wesleyan at 
Mitchell, South Dakota. Also, at the last meeting were several mem- 
bers from Huron College. At each of these places I spoke before faculty 
groups on the aims and purposes of the A. A. U. P. 

“At the University of South Dakota the President was present at our 
meeting, and publicly gave his word of endorsement of the organization. 

“In every place that I have visited I have had a most cordial recep- 
tion, and there has been a good deal of discussion as to ways in which 
Chapter meetings may be made more interesting. In each case I have 
tried to emphasize the fact that the organization is a truly professional 
organization, and that its interests are as wide as are the problems in 
higher education.”’ 

According to a report for Region No. 11 (Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
Texas) submitted this month by Professor H. L. Dodge (Oklahoma) 
the activities of the Committee have centered largely about a regional 
meeting held at the University of Oklahoma on November 13 and 14 
in connection with the meeting of the Southwestern Conference on 
Higher Education, which immediately followed at the same institution 
on November 14, 15, and 16. On account of the high character of the 
programs planned by the local committee of the University of Okla- 
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homa chapter of the A. A. U. P. and by the committee on the program 
for the Southwestern Conference, representatives from fourteen chap- 
ters attended the sessions of the regional meeting. 

“This is an excellent record,’’ writes Professor Dodge, “in view of 
the fact that this is a region of great distances and that attendance at 
the regional meeting and conference required an absence of several 
days from regular duties.” 

“Early in the fall, invitations to the Southwestern Conference were 
sent to every member of the A. A. U. P. in Region 11 and neighboring 
territory. 

The program carried out at the regional meeting follows: 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 7:00 P.M.—Dinner, Local Chapter A. A. 
U. P. and guests, Professor L. B. Hoisington presiding. 
“Conditions of Academic Tenure and Academic Freedom in the 
Southwest’’—Professor D. Y. Thomas, University of Arkansas. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 9:30 a.m. 
“Round Table on Work of Committee E’’—Professor H. L. 
Dodge presiding. 
“The Work of Committee E’’—Professor H. L. Dodge. 
“The Place of A. A. U. P. on the Campus’’—Professor D. A. Worcester, 
University of Nebraska. 
“Significant Chapter Meetings’’—Professor Watt Stewart, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 11 A.M.—-Professor H. H. Herbert presiding. 
“Depression and Recovery in Higher Education’”—Dean M. M. 
Willey, University of Minnesota. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 12:15 p.m.—Luncheon. 
‘Recent Changes in Economic Position of the Profession’’—Professor 
W. F. Hauhart, Southern Methodist University. 


Professor E. R. Hedrick (University of California, L.A.) member 
of Committee for Region No. 16 (Southern California and Arizona) 
wrote me on November 12 that during the year he had kept in touch with 
several of the chapters by letter and that last year he had assisted in 
organizing the new chapter at Pomona College. At the time of writing 
Professor Hedrick was in correspondence with the chapter at the 
University of Arizona. 

As you have no doubt noted, the members are getting more active 
year by year, and while some of the work seems to be a groping in the 
semi-darkness, each member will sooner or later find his way, and per- 
form even better service in the interest of the Association. I think it 
is infinitely better to work this way than to formulate elaborate paper 
plans for the Committee to attempt to carry out, with the result that 
only a meager part of the plans are ever converted into reality. At 
all events the work of Committee E is not carried on entirely by the 
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chairman or by the Washington office. Each member of Committee 
E having been of necessity placed at the head of the work for his region, 
the responsibility is his whether the results are excellent or not. Not 
waiting therefore for instructions from anyone, he will the more read- 
ily exercise his own initiative or profit by the experiences of the other 
members of the Committee, as the case may be. 


Grorce H. Rypen, Chairman 


& 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The report of the chairman to the administrative committee for 
October and November, 1935, mentions 27 active fellows in physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics, seven in medicine (of whom two are study- 
ing abroad), and 22 in the biological sciences (of whom six are studying 
abroad). Among the activities of the Research Information Service is 
included the publication of the annual list of ‘““Doctoral Dissertations 
Accepted by American Universities, 1934-35’’ recently issued in co- 
operation with the Association of Research Libraries and the American 
Council of Learned Societies. The total number of doctor’s degrees 
given in all subjects during the past academic year was 2649, and for 
the previous year 2620. Of these, 1534 were granted in 1934-35 in the 
sciences and 1550 in the previous year (28 sciences being recognized). 
Data from 85 institutions were used in making these compilations. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL, COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


A recent pamphlet of the Council describes the organization of its 
Committee on Public Administration as a coordinating body and a 
clearing house of information in the field concerned. The Committee 
itself will conduct only a limited number of studies, “chiefly those of an 
experimental type which existing agencies are not specially equipped to 
carry on,” but it will seek to stimulate ‘‘local and regional studies in which 
institutions of varying resources can collaborate, yielding complementary 
and comparative results, and affording scattered and sometimes isolated 
scholars assurance that local administrative studies which they may 
undertake will have broader significance, because, planned in coopera- 
tion with other similar studies elsewhere, they will throw light upon 
problems of the widest scope. The Committee feels that the growing 
complexity of administrative problems calls increasingly for group 
thinking by persons of many disciplines, and hopes to help in establishing 
techniques for such undertakings.” 

A further important purpose in the program is to provide a channel 
between administrators and researchers. Calling attention to the loca- 
tion of the Secretariat of the Committee at 850 East 58th Street, Chicago, 
in the same building as those of 17 associations of public officials, the 
statement expresses the hope that the Committee ‘‘may be effective in 
bringing before research agencies problems of current concern to adminis- 
trators, and in interpreting to officials to whom they could be useful the 
results of research coming to its knowledge.”’ 
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ASSOCIATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES 


The proceedings of the 22nd annual meeting of the Association at 
Boston in November, 1935, publishes, among others, the following 
papers presented in the several sessions: Training Students for Public 
Service, by President Raymond Walters; The Institute of Public Affairs 
and Public Service in the Urban University, by Director A. C. Ellis of 
Cleveland College; The Urban University and the State, by Chancellor 
Capen; The Urban University and Its Alumni, by M. Wistar Wood, 
Alumni Secretary at the University of Pennsylvania; and a symposium 
on the Social Obligations of the Urban University to the Urban Student. 

Reference was made in the January Bulletin to the resolutions, re- 
jected by the meeting, calling for a declaration of loyalty to the Consti- 
tution. 

The Association now has a membership of 32 institutions. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


The February Bulletin contains ‘“‘Japan’s Threat to Peiping and the 
Cause of Chinese Education,’’ an article on ‘‘International House at 
the Cité Universitaire in Paris,’’ and interesting lists of summer schools 
abroad in many countries and of international conferences. 

At the Cité Universitaire there are already 19 hostels accommodating 
about 2500 students. The new International House will be a uniting 
factor providing facilities for eating, exercise, relaxation, and study, 
with a well appointed library, and dining halls equipped for large atten- 
dance. 

The list of summer schools and courses is too extensive for reprinting, 
but copies may be obtained by addressing the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. Fuller information 
is contained in the pamphlet Holiday Courses in Europe, obtainable 
from the World Peace Foundation, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 


NOTES FROM THE WASHINGTON OFFICE 


The momentum of the membership canvass during 1935 fortunately 
continues to make itself felt in the number of nominations, amounting 
to 451 Active and 182 Junior since January, in comparison with 203 
Active and 66 Junior for the same period in 1934. 

Changes in the Personnel of Committees since the Annual Meeting: 
(Committees D, Q, and U are not included since the question of their 
continuance is to come before the Council at the April meeting.) Com- 
mittee A, Academic Freedom and Tenure, Professor F. S. Deibler re- 
signs after many years of active service, including the chairmanship of 
the Committee in 1920 and 1921. Committee E, Organization and Con- 
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duct of Local Chapters, Professor W. F. Dickson is replaced by Professor 
Herman J. Deutsch for Region 12, on account of the transfer of the 
former to Washington. Committee P, Pensions and Insurance, Pro- 
fessor Patterson having accepted appointment as Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of the State of New York retires from the chair- 
manship; Professor A. H. Mowbray, California, has become a member 
of the Committee. Committee 5, Library Service, Professor C. C, 
Williamson, Columbia, retiring on account of ill health, is succeeded by 
Professor H. B. Van Hoesen, Brown University. Professor F. K. Richt- 
myer is succeeded as representative in the National Research Council 
by Professor A. O. Leuschner, Chairman of the Committee on Encour- 
agement of Research. 

The special Committee on Freedom of Speech, consisting of Professors 
A. J. Carlson, Zechariah Chafee, Jr., and A. O Lovejoy, has held a 
meeting at New York City with representatives of the American Council 
on Education, the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and the Social Science Research Council. (Professor W. W. Cook is 
one of the representatives of the American Council on Education.) 
Some announcement from the Committee may be expected in an early 
issue of the Bulletin. In the meantime, information is invited from 
chapters where teachers’ oath legislation is threatened or where success- 
ful resistance to such legislation has been made. 

The March chapter letter has included an inquiry in regard to Faculty 
Health Service of which the chapter at the University of Florida has 
undertaken to make a study. 

In connection with the Report of the Committee on Organization and 
Conduct of Local Chapters in this issue it should be noted that arrange- 
ments for regional meetings should be made through members of Com- 
mittee E (January, 1936, Bulletin, page 70.) To some extent members 
of the Council or committee chairmen may be available. 

The date for the spring meeting of the Council has been set for on or 
about April 25. Chapters are invited to submit matters for considera- 
tion. 

Copies of the stenographic report of the St. Louis meeting are still 
available at $5.00. Reports of the 1934 meeting are also available to a 
limited extent, on application. 

Copies of the revised edition of the general circular of information 
concerning the Association are available on request. 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


THE RELATION OF UNDERGRADUATE TO GRADUATE Stupy'! 


It has long been difficult to secure a good college position without 
first possessing the doctorate. The requirements for certification and 
advancement in the public schools are rapidly increasing. Already some 
states require a year of graduate instruction before one can be licensed 
to teach in a public school. With an oversupply of teachers we may 
expect requirements to increase still further. 

The graduate schools have been too ready to shift the responsibility 
for the graduate training of prospective teachers, and teachers already 
in service, to the schools of education. In consequence, teacher-training 
has become largely a matter of courses in psychology, philosophy, and 
sociology, coupled with information regarding school systems and their 
administration, methods of teaching, educational measurements, and so 
on. Like the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out, these so-called gradu- 
ate courses for teachers often omit the subject which the teacher is 
supposed to teach. 

Because the professors of the subjects to be taught are sceptical of the 
value of courses in education, the professors of education are fearful of 
their cooperation. As a result, we have an amazing situation in which 
certain persons who have mastered their subject matter and are well 
qualified to teach it are prevented from so doing, because they lack credit 
in certain prescribed ‘‘educational’’ subjects. Others, who know too 
little of their subjects, are placed as teachers on the strength of their 
records in the prescribed courses of education. 

In order to correct these errors the graduate schools should face the 
matter squarely. Since the prescribed courses for certification and pro- 
motion of public school teachers are largely dictated by state departments 
of education, a reduction of the requirements and a shift in emphasis 
from education to subject matter can not easily be brought about by 
afrontal attack. The educationist is firmly intrenched. Persons of the 
same stripe occupy the professorships in education, the offices of the 
state departments, and even the superintendencies and principalships of 
our schools. They are administrative in their outlook and desirous of 
building up a strong bureaucratic guild. They frequently fail to see 
the importance of subject matter because they do not, themselves, 
command any special field of study. 

But it must also be said that this bureaucracy has been allowed to 
come into existence, and grow in strength, through lack of cooperation 
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on the part of the teachers of those subjects which appear in the high- 
school curriculum. The advanced study of a subject, not only in the 
graduate school, but also in the college, has often been too highly special- 
ized to meet the needs of a high-school teacher, or even of a college 
teacher. An appropriate introduction to any subject of study must 
place it in relation with other subjects. Too often the first college course 
is taught by a specialist whose perspective has length but no breadth. 
He sees only the first steps leading to his own doctoral dissertation. 
The majority of his students will cease studying his subject at the end of 
their first course. At that point they will have taken only a few steps 
leading they know not where. Yet this is the only general course they 
ever get in the subject. To follow subsequent courses in the curricu- 
lum means only an opportunity to learn ‘‘more and more about less and 
less.’’ The persistent student may, indeed, become an expert researcher 
in the field, but at the same time he is being unfitted to teach his 
subject to beginning students either in school or in college. We have 
in our universities elaborately organized departments, each with a 
large staff of specialists and with generous equipment for research, 
which offer no sequence of courses adequate to give a proper under- 
standing of the field as a whole... . 

It is not remarkable that the educationist has been permitted to as- 
sume all responsibility for teacher-training. He, at least, knows that he 
is training teachers, even though he tries to perform Hamlet with its 
chief character left out. The graduate schools can, if they will, put an 
end to this absurdity. They should do so, not merely in the interests 
of a sound and appropriate training of teachers, but at the same time as 
a needful improvement in graduate instruction. Specialization run 
wild may have bred brilliant investigators, but it has also bred many 
dull fellows who sadly warp, when they do not positively kill, the in- 
terests of college students. . . . 

At the present time graduate schools are experiencing a decrease in 
number of students. It is no longer possible to place every one with a 
doctor’s degree. We are selecting our students more carefully. If we 
will, we can also see to it that this selection regards the general as well 
as the special fitness of a student for his advanced degree and his subse- 
quent career. It is not necessary to confer our highest degrees on persons 
who are illiterate, number-blind, or lacking in appreciation of the arts 
which civilize and enrich life. . . 

The college, as I conceive it, is the place for putting on the mantle of 
our intellectual heritage, and it is the duty of the graduate school to 
see to it that its students wear this mantle becomingly. If the graduate 
schools will assume this obligation, their product will be wise and sym- 
pathetic, appreciative and understanding. Such leaders in society and 
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in the schools as may emerge from this training will be trustworthy 
and will reflect credit on the institutions that trained them... . 


R. M. OGDEN 
School and Society, vol. xliii, No. 1101 


THE EXPLOITATION OF YOUTH 


. . . Everywhere youth are being exploited. The older generation 
declares it’s a young man’s world; the young men believe it. The very 
folly and inexperience of youth make them easy victims of those who 
would use them for some ulterior purpose; the more majestic, the more 
flamboyant, the more emotional the appeal, the easier it is to lead the 
youth of any country or of any generation. From time immemorial 
we have declared that youth holds the key of life. We have played up 
the thought that life to them is an adventure and that civilization will 
be advanced through their courage and resourcefulness; and then we 
have deliberately set up agencies which make individuals the creatures 
of the state or the subservient followers of some self-seeking group. 
That’s what is happening now, with the world in turmoil, with national 
ambitions clashing with national ambitions, with millions unemployed 
and distress still everywhere. Youth are hearing for the first time that 
many of the channels of yesterday are closed to them; some have re- 
turned to school because they found no place in the economic world; 
others have gone on relief; others are dawdling on the streets, finding 
no outlet for their youthful energies or their youthful enthusiasms. 
With the future uncertain, it is no wonder that. young people of this 
generation are in danger of becoming the easy prey of the social racketeer 
who tells them that America is not the fair land of hope and opportunity 
that it was pictured to be. ... 

Sympathize as one may with some of the purposes of (pacifist) groups, 
one can not justify their defiance of the welfare of the university, their 
unwillingness to join with others in promoting a common cause, nor 
their subservience to the dictates of an outside organization. Such 
demonstrations as were contemplated and held in some places are not 
proper means of inculcating knowledge or for instilling ideals in reference 
to peace or any other similar subject. In fact, they are as inimical to 
the welfare of a university as are the instrumentalities devised by Mr. 
William Randolph Hearst and Mussolini for introducing into the schools 
pro-war and fascist propaganda. Whenever the schools of America lose 
their entity and become the breeding grounds for the spread of propa- 
ganda and the proselyting of members of non-academic institutions, 
whether born on foreign or American soil, the schools will no longer be 
the hope of democracy. If they lose their freedom to review and ap- 
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praise every political philosophy, it will be because they themselves have 
abused the privileges of freedom or because they were too spineless to 
oppose the inroads of self-seeking organizations. .. . 

I am convinced that not one of the propagandizing societies and 
organizations now seeking to use the schools has a genuine educational 
program. And the government has none. There has been no effort yet 
to outline an educational program adapted to the varying needs of the 
youth of the country. 

Nearly every attempt to exploit youth means an exploitation of the 
schools. Every movement designed to indoctrinate youth is contrary 
to the democratic principles of the founding fathers of the school system 
of our country; every such movement menaces the freedom of learning 
and of teaching. For any educational institution to fall prey to any one 
of these movements spells its intellectual death. No university will 
hesitate to study every movement that presumes to contribute to 
human progress, but it will not lead a march in favor of any of them. 

The future of our schools, as well as democracy itself, is imperiled 
by the agencies, both private and public, who, even though their 
motives may be laudable enough, nevertheless indoctrinate students 
with their special creeds and philosophies or create a feeling of de- 
pendence on the part of the individual and a loss of responsibility on 
the part of the community by their relief programs. If youth are not 
to be exploited unduly by special leaders in the name of politics, religion, 
or some social or political theory; if they are not to be encouraged in 
their distress; then ways must be found to make them self-reliant and 
independent in thought and action. This can be done best where 
communities and states undertake to provide for their young people 
without charity and where schools teach students to weigh and appraise 
every suggestion, every program, every theory proposed for human 
progress, rather than to make them converts of some movement. 


L. D. CorrMAN 
Educational Record, vol. xvii, No. 1 


TEACHERS’ OATHS 


... The situation is, in other words, so farcical that one could dismiss 
it with a shrug of the shoulder or say, as many teachers have, that he 
swore allegiance to his conception of the Constitution. But that does 
not meet the real issues of the situation, which are three. As I have 
shown, we are confronted by an attack upon the Constitution, by an 
attempt to create a fundamental rupture in the American people, and 
by a gross interference with the true purposes of education. For this 
intimidation of school teachers is built upon the fascist doctrine that 
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education is essentially propaganda, a doctrine which is alien to the 
United States. While we may readily admit that much education has 
a certain element in common with propaganda in that it molds the 
attitudes and beliefs of those who are being educated, true education is 
primarily interested in developing the person who is being educated, 
to make him a more cultured, more well-rounded man or woman. 
Propaganda, on the other hand, looks upon the men and women of the 
nation as tools for some alien purpose; it looks upon them as a mass of 
voters, just as advertising looks upon them as a mass of buyers. There 
may be a good deal of education in advertising and propaganda; but the 
education is only incidental to the real objective: to sell more tooth 
paste, or to get more votes for a bigger navy program. This contrast 
between true education and propaganda shows why a teacher must teach 
what he believes to be true. Moral and intellectual integrity are more 
important than anything else. A teacher who is convinced that Karl 
Marx was right and tries to explain why he thinks so is better than a 
teacher who talks contrary to his convictions. If Karl Marx was wrong 
—and I have no doubt he was—the good sense of his pupils will by and 
by discern the limitations of their teacher’s analysis, they will compare 
it with other teachers’ different ideas and interpretations and will come 
to a reasoned conclusion. The final product of such education will be 


youth which has examined and understood Karl Marx and Adolf Hitler, 
knows why they were wrong, and will not indulge in frenzied excitement 


at the mention of these names. They will be trained for intelligent 
citizenship. . . . 


CarRL JOACHIM FRIEDRICH 
Harper's Magazine, January, 1936 


NOTES FROM PERIODICALS 


School and Soctety 


In the issue of January 11 the leading article is an address by Dr. 
George F. Zook on the Present Position of Graduate Studies in the 
United States, in which are quoted two passages from the report of this 
Association’s Committee on College and University Teaching. In 
commenting thereon the author states that he joins ‘‘with the committee 
of university professors in feeling that we have not yet reached the time 
when graduate students should be expected to pursue formal courses in 
teaching technique, but the lack of knowledge of prospective college 
teachers concerning the setting of the educational institution in which 
they will work and the students whom they will teach is no longer excus- 
able.”’ 

A tabulation by W. J. Greenleaf of 133 college presidents appointed 
during 1935 provides distribution figures according to institutions and 
location. 

An article in the issue of January 25 on the Relation of the Federal 
Government to Education, by F. E. Bolton, concludes: 

“We must not be surprised if all our concepts regarding the hard- 
and-fast lines between states’ rights and federal rights in education and 
the complete separation between secular and religious education will 
be entirely broken down in the interest of providing equalized and 
abundant opportunities for every individual... .”’ 

An extensive summary report of the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, with significant quotation from addresses 
and indication of trends of discussion, is presented by Raymond Walters. 
Another item of interest is a list of the centenaries of significance in 
educational history occurring in 1936. 

Among articles in the issue of February 1 may be noted “Status of the 
Junior College in the United States, 1935-36” which assembles important 
statistical data: the total number of institutions decreased from 521 
to 519 in 1934, but the enrolment has increased from 107,807 to 122,514, 
a gain of 13.5 percent. Detailed information concerning the institutions 
is found in ‘“‘The Directory of the Junior College, 1936,"’ by Doak S. 
Campbell, and published in the Junior College Journal for January, 
1936. In this issue also is an extended review of ‘The Effective 
and Ineffective College Teacher’ by Anna Y. Reed and others. 


Journal of Higher Education 


The leading article in the January issue is that on Pledge Resistance 
by President Wilkins, from which extracts were quoted in the January 
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issue of the Bulletin. Other articles include those on Recreational 
Reading of Graduate Students by Leon Carnovsky and Hazel A. John- 
son; A General Humanities Course by E. W. McDowell, recording the 
experience of the committee organizing such a course at the University 
of Louisville; and Seminars of Graduate Study, by L. A. Peckstein, in- 
terpreting the experience gathered by the author as dean of the Teachers 
College, University of Cincinnati. 


Science 


The leading article in the issue of January 3 is the address on 
‘Science and Values’ by E. L. Thorndike as retiring president of the 
A. A. A. S., in which he concludes as follows: 

“Are there any valid reasons why the methods of science should be 
abandoned in favor of either philosophical arguments or intuitional 
conclusions when one passes from facts of existence to facts of value? 
We have found none. It is certainly undesirable for men of science to 
restrict their thinking to what is and will be, leaving to propagandists 
and reformers and talkers the decisions about what ought to be. Is any 
group of thinkers qualified to study the wants of mankind, the conse- 
quences of acts and events, and the improvement of human valuations 
without reliance on the facts and methods of anthropology, psychology, 
sociology, economics, government, and other sciences of man? Can 
science avoid the responsibility of trying what impartial curiosity and 
honest work can accomplish in this field of controversy and prejudice? 

“The world needs the insights and valuations of great sages and 
dreamers. It needs the practical psychology of men of affairs, leaders 
in business, government, and education. But it also needs scientific 
methods to test the worth of the prophets’ dreams, and scientific 
humanists to inform and advise its men of affairs and to advise them not 
only about what is, but about what is right and good.” 


Journal of American Association of University Women 


In the January issue may be mentioned articles on the Social Chal- 
lenge to University Women, by Mary van Kleeck; Building a State 
University, by President L. D. Coffman; and Women in Our Changing 
Political Economy, by Dorothy Kenyon. Of interest also are a sum- 
mary of the work of a number of the A. A. U. W. fellows for the 
year 1934-35, and a record of the panel discussion on the A. A. U. W. 
and International Understanding, held at the biennial convention last 
year. 
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LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, SYMPOSIUM ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


A notable symposium on academic freedom was held at the university 
on the occasion of the 1935 alumni reunion meetings. President Carlson 
of the Association was the presiding officer, and addresses were made by 
Professors Hayward Keniston, Quincy Wright, Gilbert A. Bliss, and 
Warder C. Allee. The full text of these is presented in the mid-summer 
(1935) issue of The University of Chicago Magazine. As the vigorous 
and enlightened expression of the best thought on academic freedom they 
deserve this mention at least as a source of reference. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, REPORT OF PRESIDENT 


From the annual report is quoted the following extract concerning the 
“federal” system in higher education: 

“The small, separate, and well-placed college is an institution of vital 
importance in our American life. We can not afford to let fail any one 
of these colleges which has sound policies, high ideals, and which has 
made a place for itself in the nation’s intellectual life. At the same time, 
one must face the problems which confront them. One of the most 
serious of these is how to provide intellectual companionship for their 
teachers and scholars. These men and women are most desirous of 
having the stimulus and encouragement which come through association 
with teachers and scholars like-minded with themselves, and through 
opportunity to use the resources and equipment, the libraries and labora- 
tories, of a well-established neighboring university. The best and easiest 
way to accomplish these ends, while protecting the small college and 
preserving its independence, is to welcome its incorporation in a uni- 
versity’s educational system as a distinct and independent federal unit. 
Its trustees can then appeal with renewed confidence for financial sup- 
port. They can secure the service upon their faculty of the highest 
type of teaching scholar, and they can gain for their undergraduates and 
alumni those associations, both personal and academic, which mean so 
much throughout life. The experience of Columbia University is per- 
haps opening a new door for the still more effective federal organization 
of higher education in different parts of the country.” 

*"On faculty retirement provisions is made this statement: 

“Men in active life are retaining their mental and physical health 
and vigor for a number of years longer than their fathers and grand- 
fathers were likely to do. For this reason among others compulsory 
retirement at any age whatever is objectionable, since the wit of man can- 
not find it possible to devise a rule on this subject that will be adapted 
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to every possible case arising under it. . . . A number of the Univer- 
sity’s very best scholars, research workers, and teachers are and have 
been over sixty-five years of age, and among them are those who bring 
and who have brought the greatest glory to the University. It would 
have been a tragic loss to retire any one of these by compulsion at the 
age of sixty-five, or indeed at any other age. ... 

“Compulsory retirement is a purely bureaucratic method of dealing 
with a very grave human problem which should always be treated in 
terms of personality. Each case should be dealt with on its merits, and 
this can not be done and the larger interests of the University protected, 
unless discretion takes the place of compulsion.” 


CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


Albion College. On January 18 the members of the local Chapter 
were the guests of H. M. Battenhouse, president of the group. A stimu- 
lating report of the recent annual meeting was given by the chapter 
delegate, A. M. Chickering, and a drive for new members was inaugu- 
rated. The Chapter went on record as supporting a more general interest 
in annuities for teachers. 

Illinois State Normal University. At the last meeting the Chapter 
voted to grant an award of $25.00 to the member of the junior class 
chosen by the chapter from the five students having the highest scho- 
lastic record. During the present year the local members are holding 
monthly dinner meetings at different hotels in the city. 

Michigan State College. The Chapter gained considerable local recog- 
nition both on the campus and in local newspapers as a result of sponsor- 
ing a meeting at which residents of the community were given oppor- 
tunity to express criticisms of faculty members. The occasion was very 
successful. 

University of New Hampshire. The most recent meeting of the 
Chapter, attended by a record number of members, was addressed by 
Professor Thorsten Kalijarvi on the State and Education. An active 
Executive Committee of the Chapter has been appointed to determine 
topics of discussion and the policies of the group. 

Stanford University. At a dinner meeting of the Chapter on January 
27 the program included reports of delegates to the annual meeting and 
addresses on The Department as an Academic Unit, and on Graduate 
Distribution. 


MEMBERSHIP 


ACTIVE MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of one hundred 
and forty-two Active and sixty-two Junior members as follows: 


Agnes Scott College, Arthur Raper; University of Arizona, John D. Fitz-Gerald; 
Ashland College, Levi L. Garber; Baylor University, Josiah B. Tidwell; Boston Uni- 
versity, Louis C. Lambert, George K. Makechnie; Bowling Green State University, 
Clyde Hissong, James R. Overman, Earl C. Powell; Brooklyn College, Harold E. 
Smith; University of California at Los Angeles, Edward Bock, Frank Davis, Carl 
Epling, Howard Gilhousen, Edith I. Hyde, Kazuo Kawai, Constantine Panunzio; 
University of Chicago, William Kurath, Malcolm P. Sharp; University of Cincinnati, 
William S. Clark, 2nd, Harry Henig, William W. Hewett, J. Hobart Hoskins, Robert 
E. Hundley, C. Albert Joerger, Philip B. Rice, Frederick W. Rogers; University of 
Colorado, Gordon Alexander; Columbia University, A. Arthur Schiller; Creighton 
University, Aloys A. Klammer; Dakota Wesleyan University, Thomas Williams; 
University of Detroit, Leonard M. Ekland, William P. Godfrey; Drake University, 
George C. Huff, Emery H. Ruby; Duquesne University, Frank P. Weberg; Fordham 
University, Patrick J. Downing; Fresno State College, C. Wesley Bird, Henry J. 
King; George Peabody College for Teachers, Doak S. Campbell, Ray L. Hamon, 
Louis Shores; Georgia School of Technology, William J. Proctor, Frederick H. Steen, 
Arthur M. Weimer; University of Georgia, Elbert N. McWhite; Hampton Institute, 
Kenneth Crooks, Collis H. Davis, Roscoe E. Lewis, R. Franklin Léhr, Thomas W. 
Turner; Harvard University, Wilbur J. Bender, Henry E. Bent, Robert A. Gordon, 
Robert K. Lamb, Kendric N. Marshall, Francis O. Matthiessen, Alan R. Sweezy, 
John R. Walsh; Heidelberg College, E. I. F. Williams; Howard University, Joseph 
L. Johnson; Idaho State Normal School (Lewiston), George W. Greene; Illinois 
State Normal University, Elsie I. Bergland, Margery Ellis, Edna M. Gueffroy, 
Blanche McAvoy; Illinois State Normal University (Southern), Emma L. Bowyer, 
Alberta Gibbons, May S. Hawkins; Iowa State Teachers College, Vio M. Powell; 
State University of Iowa, Ralph E. House; Fort Hays Kansas State College, James 
E. Rouse; James Millikin University, Clarence L. Miller; Lafayette College, Theo- 
dore E. Norton; University of Maryland, Sumner O. Burhoe, Meno Spann, William 
Vollbrecht; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, George G. Harvey, Philip M. 
Morse; University of Minnesota, William L. Hart, Mary J. Walker; Missouri State 
Teachers College (Northwest), Hubert Garrett; University of Missouri, Emery K. 
Johnston; Mount Holyoke College, Anna J. Mill, Jessie M. Tatlock; Nebraska 
State Teachers College (Peru), Grace M. Petersen; Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege (Wayne), Harold D. Griffin; New York University, Geoffrey Bruun, Minna 
Falk, Richard A. Girard, Palmer H. Graham, Dale A. Hartman, Ross J. S. Hoffman, 
Henry H. B. Noss, Stebelton H. Nulle, Charles K. Payne; Ohio State University, 
Wilford M. Aikin; Ohio University, Amos C. Anderson, Mary K. Brokaw, John A. 
Hess, De Forest W. Ingerham, Harvey C. Lehman, Lewis A. Ondis, Gaige Paulsen; 
University of Oklahoma, George L. Cross, Funston F. Gaither, Charles P. Green; 
University of Oregon, Daniel D. Gage, Jr., Joseph A. Holaday, Howard S. Hoyman, 
Carl L. Johnson; University of Pittsburgh, Jacob J. Blair; Princeton University, 
Wheaton J. Lane; Simmons College, June R. Donnelly; Stanford University, Paul 
R. Hanna; Swarthmore College, Wolfgang Kéhler; Temple University, Stanley 
Chamberlin, Paul Eggertsen, Charles Hodge, 4th, John V. R. Logan, Joseph F. 
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Meister, Samuel Morris, Floyd Moser; Texas State College for Women, Autrey N. 
Wiley; Vassar College, Guido Ferrando; University of Vermont, Elizabeth V. Col- 
burn, Eleazer J. Dole, Carl Lucarini, Merrill E. Spalding; State College of Washing- 
ton, Karl A. Schlademan; University of Washington, Edwin H. Eby, Garland O. 
Ethel, Herbert Phillips, Melvin M. Rader, Brents Stirling; Wellesley College, Maria 
P. Bizzoni; Wesleyan University, Irving Bussing, Fremont Rider; Western Reserve 
University, Roland C. Travis; Wheaton College, Edwin Casady; University of Wis- 
consin, John J. Creamer; Yale University, E. S. Craighill Handy. 


TRANSFERS FROM JUNIOR TO ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


University of Alabama, Wilton P. Chase; Brooklyn College, Solomon F. Bloom, 
Richard B. Conklin, Lawrence J. Lafleur, Martha Nicolai; Bucknell University, 
Blanchard Gummo; Carroll College (Wisconsin), Dorothy B. Smith; Colby College, 
Mary H. Marshall; Colgate University, Andrew Louis; Denison University, Albert 
A. Roden; Duke University, Cazlyn G. Bookhout, F. A. Bridgers; University of 
Florida, John P. Camp; Illinois Wesleyan University, Bethania M. Smith; Iowa 
State College, Hester Chadderdon; Johns Hopkins University, J. M. Stephens; 
Louisiana State University, Harry J. Bennett, Lloyd V. Funchess, Mildred P. Har- 
rington, Martha E. Hollinger; Marshall College, Joseph S. Jablonski; Michigan 
State College, John C. Davis; Michigan State Normal College (Ypsilanti), Francis 
E. Lord; Missouri State Teachers College (Southeast), A. Edythe Mange; Nebraska 
State Teachers College (Peru), G. Robert Coatney; Newark College of Engineering, 
Joseph Joffe; New York State Normal School (Oneonta), Camilla L. Wills; North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Thomas F. Dunn; University of North Dakota, Frank 
C. Foley; Pennsylvania State College, C. Courson Zeliff; Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College (West Chester), John C. Johnson; University of Pittsburgh, J. 
Stewart Hunter, William A. Yeager; University of Redlands, Margaret L. Plantico; 
St. Louis University, Leo B. Fagan; Scripps College, Gordon C. Lange; Temple 
University, Marion Bell, Belle Matheson; State College of Washington, Josephine 
Yocum; Washington State Normal School (Bellingham), Arthur C. Hicks; Washing- 
ton University, Leah Feder; Wellesley College, Helen E. Butts; Yale University, 
John F. Fulton. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ELECTED 


Baldwin-Wallace College, Carl A. Nissen; Baylor University, Eldon M. Thorp; 
University of Buffalo, Robert Hufstader; University of California (Berkeley), Eliza- 
beth U. McCracken; University of California at Los Angeles, Meridian Greene, 
Valdimer O. Key, Jr.. John D. Layman; University of Cincinnati, Robert J. Harris, 
Jr.; Colgate University, Karl F. Kénig, Edward G. Olsen; Connecticut College, 
Rosemary Park; Culver-Stockton College, Joe Hootman; Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Alice Brethorst, Mildred Davis; Drake University, Richard S. Zug; Duke 
University, James J. Carney, Jr.; Duquesne University, Joseph P. Gorham; George 
Peabody College for Teachers, George D. Strayer, Jr.; Georgia School of Technology, 
Karl D. Hartzell; Harvard University, Morris B. Lambie, Norton E. Long; Idaho 
State Normal School (Lewiston), Willard V. Rosenquist; Iowa State College, Leland 
G. Allbaugh; Lawrence College, Charles D. Flory; University of Maryland, Gene- 
vieve Blew, Beryl H. Dickinson, Joseph T. Elvove, Alaric A. Evangelist, Henrietta 
Goodner, Frances A. Ide, Harold W. Thatcher, Charles B. Tompkins, II, Edgar P. 
Walls; Murray State Teachers College, Fred M. Gingles; New York State College 
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for Teachers, Louis C. Jones; Ohio State University, Clifford E. Garwick, Sidney C. 
Sufrin, Benjamin M. Ziegler; Ohio University, James A. Miller; University of Okla- 
homa, Oliver Hodge; University of Oregon, Robert R. Martin; Princeton University, 
Lynn T. White; Queens-Chicora College, Althea Kratz; St. Lawrence University, 
Frank H. Smith; Sam Houston State Teachers College, W. Valdo Weber; Swarth- 
more College, Edwin B. Newman; Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Nathaniel O. Calloway, Alonzo J. Davis, Hollis F. Price; Vassar College, Margaret 
Ball, Catherine S. Flynn; State College of Washington, Frank Bell; University of 
Washington, Hugh De Lacy, Viola E. Garfield, Donald J. Gray, George M. Savage, 
Jr.; Wells College, Cornelia LeBoutillier; Wesleyan University, Ralph F. Bischoff; 
Municipal University of Wichita, Roy A. Schuessler; University of Wyoming, Arona 
Erickson; Yale University, Sumter S. Arnim, Alfred Gilman. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following one hundred and seventy-one nominations for Active 
membership and fifty-two nominations for Junior membership are 
printed as provided under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to 
any nominee may be addressed to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on Ad- 
missions' and will considered by the Committee if received before April 
25, 1936. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Ella Lonn, Goucher, Chair- 
man; H. L. Crosby, Pennsylvania; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette; A. 
Richards, Oklahoma; \V. O. Sypherd, Delaware; F. J. Tschan, Penn- 
sylvania State. 


Frank C. Abbott (Anatomy), Temple 

Paul FE. Alyea (Economics), Alabama 

Vida L. Askew (English), Kansas State Teachers of Emporia 
Alexander Ausili (Italian), Fordham 

Wayland S. Bailey (Mechanical Engineering), Maryland 

F. Allene Baker (Music), Skidmore 

Dane L. Baldwin (English), Cornell 

Albert P. Beedon (Journalism), Alabama 

Don M. Benedict (Botany), Temple 

Ivan C. Berrey (Anatomy), Buffalo 

A. H. Blath (Chemistry), Howard University 

Raymond F. Blount (Anatomy), Minnesota 

Ferrell Bolton (Primary Education), Henderson State Teachers 
Harry D. Bonham (Economics), Alabama 

Landsdon H. Bowen (Romance Languages), Wesleyan (Connectictt) 
Neal Bowman (Economics), Temple 

E. Winifred Briggs (Physical Education), Northwestern 
Harold E. Brookman (Applied Science), South Dakota 
Robert V. Brown (Physiology), Michigan State 

James B. Browning (History), Howard University 

Mary S. Buffum (Library Science), Texas State for Women 
Caroline Burson (Spanish), Tulane 

Cecil C. Carpenter (Economics), Marshall 

Andrew J. Casner (Law), Maryland 

Stuart W. Chapman (History), Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Clinton B. Clevenger (Soils), North Carolina State 

Charles M. Coffin (English Literature), Kenyon 

Dean Collins (Physiology), Minnesota 

Ralph W. Cowart (Education), Alabama 

Stephen F. Crocker (English), West Virginia 

Arthur M. Culpepper (Music), Louisiana State 

John B. Daffin (Physics), Mary Baldwin 

Melvia L. Danielson (Music), Ohio 

Margaret Denison (Biology), Henderson State Teachers 


'Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington Office, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 
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Gerhard Dietrichson (Physical Chemistry), Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
John S. Dodds (Civil Engineering), Iowa State 

Jane G. Dodge (English), Simmons 

Malcolm Dole (Chemistry), Northwestern 

Brice M. Dorsey (Exodontia, Anesthesia), Maryland 

Gregg Dougherty (Chemistry), Princeton 

John C. Duffy (Greek), Fordham 

Fred D. Fagg, Jr. (Law), Northwestern 

Raymond Fisher (Education), Colgate 

Paul Fontaine (Music), Ohio 

Richard Foy (History), Fordham 

Carl M. Frasure (Political Science), West Virginia 

Patrick W. Gainer (English), St. Louis 

Robert J. Garner (Education), Texas State for Women 
Robert Gaunt (Biology), New York 

Oren H. Gaver (Physiology, Chemistry), Maryland 

George H. Genzmer (Library, English), Bard 

Frank W. Girlinghouse (Social Science), Louisiana State 
Leroy C. Glass (Zoology), Idaho 

Henry F. Gray (Mechanic Arts), Tufts 

Esther M. Greisheimer (Physiology), Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania 
Frederick W. Greve (Hydraulic Engineering), Purdue 
Russell W. Groh (Operative Dentistry), Buffalo 

Ernestine D. Guelich (German), Hunter 

Lillian M. Guinn (Library), Bradley Polytechnic 

Ignatius A. Hamel (Psychology), Seton Hill 

Clarence H. Hamilton (Theology), Oberlin 

Mose L. Harvey (History), Emory 

Theo N. Hatfield (Physics), Louisiana State 

Harold C. Havighurst (Law), Northwestern 

Joseph B. Heidler (English), Ohio 

Addinell Hewson (Anatomy, Histology), Temple 

William H. Hickerson (English), Lake Erie 

William V. Holloway (Political Science), Alabama 

Darnley E. Howard (Mechanical Engineering), Howard University 
James W. Howell (Economics), Carnegie Institute of Technology 
John H. Howson (Religion), Vassar 

Thomas E. Hunt (Microscopic Anatomy), Alabama 
Herbert L. Hussong (Sociology), Whitworth 

Burt B. Ide (Operative Dentistry), Maryland 

Wilhelmina van Ingen (History of Art), Wheaton 

Gordon Ireland (Law), Louisiana State 

Raphael Isaacs (Medicine), Michigan 

Alta Jack (French), Baylor (Waco) 

Kathleen C. Jackson (Economics, Sociology), Hollins 

Flora M. Jacobs (Secretarial Subjects), Simmons 

Glenn L. Jenkins (Chemistry), Maryland 

D. Roderick Jones (Architectural Design), Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Younghill Kang (English), New York 

Helena M. Kees (Hygiene, Physical Education), Rutgers 
Vanda E. Kerst (Speech), Pennsylvania College for Women 
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Robert C. Kintner (Chemical Engineering), Bucknell 

Albert Kocourek (Law), Northwestern 

Amelia Krieg (Cataloging), Illinois 

Ferdinand M. Labastille (International Relations), Columbia 
Mary K. Landers (Mathematics), Hunter 

Mary E. Latimer (Speech, Dramatic Art), Mary Baldwin 
George H. Leonard (English), Fordham 

M. Gabriel Liegey (Classics), Fordham 

Harry J. Loman (Insurance), Pennsylvania 

Pauline L. Long (History, Political Science), Tarkio 

George W. Lorenz (Dentistry), Buffalo 

Lloyd McKinley (Chemistry), Wichita 

Olin E. McKnight (Education), Henderson State Teachers 
James S. McLaughlin (English), Oberlin 

Norwood MacGilvary (Art), Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Clara MacGowan (Art), Northwestern 

Howard H. Mackey (Architecture), Howard University 
Constance T. MacLeod (Education), Ohio 

Gertrude Malz (Classics), Sweet Briar 

Boulware Martin (English), Henderson State Teachers 
William H. Matthews (Dentistry), Temple 

Robert F. Mehl (Metallurgy), Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Robert W. Millar (Law), Northwestern 

Robert L. Mitchell (Bacteriology, Pathology), Maryland 
Mary S. Mooney (English), Henderson State Teachers 
Joseph E. Moreau (Romance Languages), Creighton 

Inez Morris (Mathematics), Indiana State Teachers 

Reuben A. Munday (Poultry Husbandry), Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Carl Murchison (Psychology), Clark 

Leroy J. Nations (English, Economics), Alabama 

Francis J. Nock (German), New York 

Katharine E. O’Brien (Mathematics), New Rochelle 

Joseph V. O’Neill (Mathematics, Business Law), Fordham 
Helen Osband (Speech), Alabama 

Cornelius Osgood (Anthropology), Yale 

Raymond E. Parshall (English), Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Alexander H. Paterson (Dentistry), Maryland 

Henry A. Peel (Economics), Maryland 

Howard C. Perkins (Political Science, History), Findlay 

W. Parker Pierce (Botany), Vermont 

Elsie H. Pine (Library Science), Kansas State Teachers of Emporia 
Richard H. Post (Physical Anthropology), Smith 

J. Harris Purks, Jr. (Physics), Emory 

Hugh D. Quinby (Dental Prosthesis), Buffalo 

Bruce M. Raymond (History), Nebraska 

George K. Reiblich (Law), Maryland 

Everett Rich (English), Kansas State Teachers of Emporia 
Robin Robinson (Mathematics), Dartmouth 

Benjamin B. Roseboom (Physiology), Michigan State 

Lyman S. Rowell (Zoology, Embryology), Vermont 

I. Willis Russell (English), Alabama 
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Teresa M. Ryan (English), Kansas State Teachers of Emporia 
Mary T. Salmon (English), Hunter 

Margaret Schell (Zoology), Utah 

Alma L. F. Scidmore (Home Economics), Cornell 

Abbie T. Scudi (History, Social Science). Hunter 

Catheryn Seckler-Hudson (Political Science), American 
Alexander Seibert (French), Wake Forest 

Harry Seltz (Physica) Chemistry) Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Max Shapiro (Music), Seton Hill 

Chester Shaver (English) Oberlin 

Harold H. Sheldon (Physics), New York 

Ilenrietta Sivyer (Home Economics), Florida State for Women 
Catherine Stillman (Astronomy), Vassar 

John S. Strahorn, Jr. (Law), Maryland 

Reuben M. Strong (Anatomy), Loyola (Chicago) 

H. J. Sudbury (Psychology, Education), Louisiana State Normal 
Edward Taylor (Sociology), Ohio 

Eleanor K. Taylor (English), Pennsylvania College for Women 
Philip E. Taylor (Economics), Trinity 

James W. Teener (Religion), Park 

Marvin R. Thompson (Pharmacology, Physiology), Maryland 
Guy C. Throner (Physical Education), Oberlin 

Philip W. Timberlake (English), Kenyon 

Russell C. Tomlinson (Speech, Dramatics), Lake Forest 

Merle Trickey (Commerce), Northern Normal and Industrial 
Theodore R. Turney (Physical Education), Heidelberg 

P. W. Turrentine (English), Henderson State Teachers 

John M. Vick (French, Spanish), Fordham 

Charlotta de Volt (Music), Vermont 

Charles B. Walker (Chemistry), Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Mary Webb (Commerce), Illinois State Normal 

Ruth G. Weintraub (Political Science), Hunter 

John A. Weishampel (Physics), Newark College of Engineering 
Hugh McC. Woodward (Education), Brigham Young 

Dale Zeller (Education), Kansas State Teachers of Emporia 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Margaret Alcorn (Mathematics), Henderson State Teachers 
Bernard V. Alfredson (Physiology), Michigan State 

Dolores Andujar de Umbach (Spanish, History), Hood 

Marvin J. Barloon (Economics), Western Reserve 

Thomas F. Barton (Geography), Illinois State Normal (Southern) 
John W. Black (English), Kenyon 

Calvin S. Brown, Jr. (English), Tennessee State Teachers (Memphis) 
Thomas G. Brown (Economics, Sociology), Seton Hill 

Nathaniel M. Caffee (English), Louisiana State 

Alfred Cahen (Sociology) Howard University 

Gordon B. Castle (Zoology), Montana 

Leslie L. Chism (Education), Washington State 

Barbara Clough (French), New Hampshire 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


William R. Curtis (Economics), Alabama 

Jonathan W. Curvin (English, Dramatics), Hobart 

Charles M. Elkinton (Agricultural Economics), Iowa State 

Wilson L. Farman (Economics), Colgate 

Randolph L. Fort (Journalism), Alabama 

John R. Frey (German), Northwestern 

Margaretta Frisbee (Sociology), Washington State 

William R. Gaede (German), Swarthmore 

Ronald E. Gregg (American Government), Syracuse 

Oliver Grummitt (Chemistry), Western Reserve 

John F. Halterman (Accounting), Washington State 

Eugene H. Hanson (Mathematics) Texas State Teachers (North) 
Marcus E Hobbs (Chemistry), Duke 

Wilverda M. Hodel (Secretarial Science), Duquesne 

M. Elizabeth Holtzhausser (Education) Pennsylvania 

James A. Liorens (History), Seton Hill 

Daniel R. McMillan, Jr. (Physics), Emory 

Joseph W. Nagge (Psychology), Kansas State Teachers of Emporia 
Charles H. Norby (History), Minnesota State Teachers (Bemidji) 
Brooks Otis (Classics), Hobart 

Ruth A. Paden (Teacher Training), Nebraska State Teachers (Wayne) 
Osmond E. Palmer (English), St. Louis 

Charles M. Pomerat (Biology), Clark 

Alden L. Powell (Government), Louisiana State 

Richard G. Roberts (Physiological Chemistry), Northwestern 
Arnold E. Ross (Mathematics), St. Louis 

David R. Serpell (International Relations), Syracuse 

Dorr C. Skeels (Geology), Princeton 

Barbara J. Smith (Art), Northwestern 

J. Roy Smith (Physiology), Columbia 

Thomas L. Smith (Zoology), Columbia 

James R. Stiefel (Physiology), Michigan State 

Clyde S. Stine (Public Speaking), Cornell 

Lucille Taylor (Commercial Education), Henderson State Teachers 
William F. Thompson (English), Nebraska 

Gerald L. Wallace (Law), Northwestern 

Lawrence A. Ware (Physics). Montana State 

Astrid M. Williams (German), Oregon 

Francis D. Wormuth (History), Yale 
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Appointment Service Announcements 


The Appointment Service is open only to members but formal registration is necessary. 
Those interested in keyed vacancies may have duplicates of their registration blanks 
transmitted to appointing officers on request. 

Members registered with the Appointment Service may have brief announcements 
inserted in the Teachers Available Section at a charge of $1.00 per line for the first 
insertion and 50 per cent of that amount for repetitions. Copy should reach the 
Washington Office not later than the end of the month preceding publication. 

Administrative officers who are interested in announcements under Teachers Available 
may, upon inquiry, receive copies of registration papers of candidates. Appointing 
officers are invited to report vacancies at their institutions. 


Vacancy Reported 


German: Instructor, man, under 40, southwestern university. Ph.D. 
and some experience. Salary, $1800. V 1002 


Teachers Available 


Astronomy: Man, 31, Ph.D. Previous experience as teaching assistant. 
Wishes position in good institution as change from pure reseatch. 
A 1265 


Biological Sociology: Ph.D. in sociology with biological and psychological 
training. Especially equipped for courses in population, race problems, 
eugenics, social hygiene, criminology, and scientific method. Willing to 
teach general sociology as well. Extensive travel and wide experience. 
Willing to take position abroad. A 1266 


Biology: Man, 33, Ph.D. Brown. Six years’ teaching experience, zoology 
and physiology in large eastern college. Desires change for teaching 
and research. A 1267 


Biology: Ph.D. Brown. Teaching experience and publications in physiol- 
ogy and biochemistry. Interested in teaching and research. A 1268 


Biology or Zoology: Man, Ph.D. California. Twelve years’ college teach- 
ing in zoology and botany. Nowemployed. Desireschange. A 1269 


Biology or Zoology: Woman, Ph.D. Cornell. Fifteen years’ teaching, 
research. A 1270 


Chemical Engineering: Sc.D., M.I.T. Capable of establishing, reorganiz- 
ing, or strengthening department or course. Five years’ teaching, three as 
department head, all brancbes chemistry. Very broad training in mathe- 
matical sciences. Progressive, ambitious. Publications. A 1271 


Chemistry: Man, married, Ph.D. Teaching experience. Research in 
physical and organic chemistry. Available June. A 1272 
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